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Here are the figures as 
reported by Media Records, Inc. :* 


Ist Paper ..... THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS... 1.253.699 
2nd Paper Daily Tribune 817,935 
3rd Paper . Daily Herald-American 668,285 
4th Paper ... Sunday Herald-American 344,872 
oth Paper ...Daily Sun 485,435 
6th Paper .......Daily Times 176,349 
7th Paper .. . Sunday Tribune 452,126 
Sth Paper Sunday Sun 171,613 
Sth Paper Sunday Times 90,460 


The Chicago Daily News has more than a million reader-friends who welcome 
it to their homes. They read it thereughly and thoughtiully in the evening 
hours. They regard it as a good cempanion and good counselor. They are 
the key-audience for advertisers in the great Midwest city ef Chicage. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 





DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE ) Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE Hobart Building 


*Liquor linage omitted for fair comparison since The Deily News does not accept ad rtising for alcoholic beverages 
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SKYSCRAPERS 
COMPARED 


Pictured to the left is Mount 
Rainier, one of countless tower- 
ing peaks in the rugged Cascade 
2,4 range of mountains which sepa- 
rate Spokane and its rich, pro- 


ae =ductive Inland Empire from Pa- 


ac 








1 
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Mount Rainier, highest peak of the Cascades, 14,408 feet high. 1250 feet high. 





Empire State Building, 








cific Coast points. Mount Rai- 


nier is on the Puget 
Sound side of the 
range. In the panel, 
for comparison, is 
New York City’s 
Empire State Build- 
ing. Pictures show 
approximate _rela- 
tive sizes of the two 
“Skyscrapers.” 


NIAGARA OF CHEAP POWER 


Falls—before long will treble that. 





NUT and BOLT used in 
constructing one of the 


In October, 1941, the World’s greatest potential source of electric power, Grand 
Coulee dam, was completed—generated nearly 2 billion kilowatt hours of energy in 
1942—will be producing as much power for the nation by the end of 1943 as Niagara 


As a result of Grand Coulee’s cheap power, and with the protection of the Cas- 
cade range of mountains to the west, the Spokane area has experienced extraor- 
dinary industrial and military developments. The Aluminum Company of America 
and the Electro Metallurgical company have built and are operating in Spokane 
County great new plants which cost over $100,000,000, making Spokane an im- 
ene light metals producing center almost overnight. In less than 12 months 

kane County’s civilian population has jumped 21%; the number of its wage earn- 
ers FS 28%. For the first 4 months this year building construction in Spokane gained 


giant generators at Grand 107% over last. First quarter, 1943, department store sales were 39% above same 
Coulee Dam—weight 193 period last year. Bank deposits are up 49%. Ina year the country’s second largest 
pounds. Naval Training Station, representing an investment of $45,000,000, has been built 

on Lake Pend Oreille, east of Spokane. Air fields have been expanded, great supply 


depots built, a 1500-bed army hospital constructed. 


Defense contracts let for the Spokane area total from $325,000,000 to $375,000,000; and several hundred 
millions more in contracts are soon to be let. All of these striking developments are in addition to the 


Spokane area’s great basic industries—lumber- 
ing, mining and agriculture—each of which has 
felt the stimulus of war demands. 


Because Spokane is over 300 miles from any 
other city of comparable size, the residents of 
Spokane and 522 tributary cities and towns 
look to Spokane’s great dailies for complete, ac- 
curate news of the war, as well as for the news |}: 
of their own communi- 
ties. These dailies are the 
dominant means of mak- Grand Coulee Dam, 
ing sales in this distinctly World's greatest po- 
different market, which tential source of 
is contributing tremen- electric power. 
dously to the war effort. 
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G ongtatulation 4, 


We, too, are proud! 


1943 








Mr. Whitehead ... 


KYLE WHITEHEAD 
HARLAN. KENTUCKY 


EDITOR, HARLAN DAILY ENTERPRISE 


June 21 
1943 

NEA Service, Inc. 
Cleveland, onio 
Gentlemen: 

| The Harian paily Enterprise ig a very proud newspaper today» 
and you heve had 6 part jn making us prouder than we neve 
ever been- “Je want you to Know it, and to thank you for 

| helping us achieve the reason for this pride. 


The Cincinnati convention of the National paitories association 
announced the Herlen paily Snterprise es first prize winner 

of the best eaitoriel page contest among small dailies. on that 
page ve have Peter Hason's Washington Colwin, NEA'S cartoon, 


and NEA'S So They S8Y> with 5- Burton Peeth's eaitoriel aug- 


menting our own editorials: 


we want you to be proud with usS- we thenk you for keeping NEA 


Service on a nigh plane. Your features, with others, have e 
proved their worth, with NEA predominating - a | 
sincerely, 


an . | ' 














NEA Service, Inc. 
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Announcement 


On account of the retirement of I. A. Klein, Inc., 
The Detroit News and Booth Newspapers, Inc. an- 
nounce the appointment as eastern advertising rep- 
resentative eftective August 1st, 1943, of Dan A. Carroll, 


110 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., Ashland 4-8690-1. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit, Michigan 


Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


The Ann Arbor News e The Bay City Times e The Flint 
Journal e The Grand Rapids Press e The Jackson Citizen- 
Patriot e« The Kalamazoo Gazette e The Muskegon 


Chronicle e The Saginaw News. 
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—the Foreign Correspondent 








Hehas “eyewitnessed” —from warships—battles at sea! 


He has gone down on torpedoed vessels. He has been 


drowned many times. 


He walked the ghastly miles along the roads of Poland after 
Warsaw fell. 


He broke out of France. He has starved in Greece. Been 
wounded in Jugoslavia. He nearly went mad from thirst in 


snwboat, escaping from the Crimea. 


He has flown with British and American bombing 
quadrons over Germany. He has been “held” by the Nazis 
invarious conquered countries. 

He went through the misery of Guadalcanal! The hell of 
\tu! He has died in Africa. He has tasted Japanese 


torture. 


He has “watched” Italy, from Mussolini’s castor oil days, 


until Benito expelled him for “unfriendly” dispatches. 
He saw sights in China that made him ill to write about. 


He is the foreign correspondent . . . the biographer of 
battles . . . the sender of stories of the men who make wars, 


and the men who fight them. 


He. above all men, could see the deepening shadows of 


war, long before hell broke loose. 


Because of him, American newspapers can present to their 
taders graphic accounts of battles won and lost . . . moving 
Wories of individual courage and heroism . .. and simple 
les of peoples in the war zones. He describes, for the 
iks back home, the bloody struggle between the forces of 


tror and those of freedom. 


The Chicago Sun acknowledges its debt—the debt of all 
ltwspapers—to the Foreign Correspondent these days of 


war, Whatever his name. Wherever he is. 


* * * 
CHICAGO'S MORNING TRUTHpaper 
he Sun is proud of its own brave and brilliant band, which 

indudes, among others, such outstanding correspondents as: 

H.R. Knickerbocker, Frederick Kuh, Chester Morrison, John 

Graham Dowling and William Humphreys. BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND WAR STAMPS 
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So writes Harold Burson, of The 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Inc. (industrial M 
engineers and builders, Cleveland) 


EXHIBIT "Bp" 


, A constantly growing list of hundreds of industrial 
advertisers in The New York Times, 


a few of the recent additions being . 
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"ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 
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AFA Attacks Grade Labelling 
‘And High Court Ruling on FCC 


Admen See Danger to All Forms of 
Communications, Including the Press .. . 
Pledge Fight on Misuse of Advertising 


By MARY ELIZABETH LASHER 


MEETING for its 39th annual conven- 

tion and War Advertising Confer- 
ence in New York this week, the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America de- 
clared that freedom of the press, “and 
in fact, freedom of all forms of com- 
munications are apparently placed in 
jeopardy” by the recent Supreme 
Court ruling conferring additional 
powers on the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The resolution passed at its business 
meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria 
stated: “The federation notes with 
profound concern the recent supreme 
judicial interpretation that the com- 
munications act not only confers upon 
the FCC the power to supervise the 
traffic of radio broadcasting but also 
‘puts upon the commission the burden 
of determining the composition of the 

.’ The serious implications of 
the legislation thus interpreted go far 
beyond the field of radio. All adver- 
tising media and the content of ad- 
vertising itself could be embraced in 
this line of reasoning.” 

Ask Congress for Legislation 

Congress was enjoined by the Fed- 
eration “to weigh the need for new 
legislation to clarify and make secure 





the freedom of communications 
against the possibilities of capricious 
regulation.” 


Suceeding Elon G. Borton, director 
of advertising, LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago, as chairman of the 
AFA board, is Bruce Barton, presi- 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born. James M. Dawson, president of 
Tracy - Locke - Dawson, Inc., -was 
elected president to replace James A. 
Welch, vice-president of Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. 

Other officers are: Clara H. Zilles- 
sen, advertising manager, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., re-elected secretary; 
Robert S. Peare, publicity department 
Manager, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; re-named treas- 
urer, Vice-presidents elected are: 
Forbes McKay, associate advertising 
Manager, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Co, Birmingham, Ala.; Paul A. Kelly, 
Capital Finance Corp., Columbus, 
Ohio; Willard D. Egolf, assistant to 
the president, National Association of 
Broadcasters. Charles E. Murphy 
was re-elected general counsel and 
Earle Pearson general manager. 

Other new directors are: Gardner 





) _ OPA and chairman of Maxon, 


Cowles, Jr., publisher of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register & Tribune, 
and Lou R. Maxon, deputy adminis- 
Lh In another resolution the Federa- 
tion asserted its “unqualified con- 
demnation of proposals to require the 
> 


use of government-assigned grades on 
many articles of merchandise.” It 
feels that “this old proposal, now re- 
newed under the guise of wartime re- 
quirements, has been unfairly pre- 
sented and is badly understood by the 
consumers who would be most harmed 
by it.” 

The AFA contention is that manda- 
tory grade-labeling would regiment 
consumer buying habits, kill incen- 
tive for producing better quality 
goods at lower prices, destroy freedom 
of choice, and retard the trend toward 
higher standards of living. It does 
believe in accurate descriptive label- 
ing. 

A pledge was made to fight misuse 








James M. Dawson 


of advertising by the few who still 
show “bad taste, vulgarity, and wilful 
perversion of legitimate wartime 
themes” in copy and illustrations. 
Opening Session 
The singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” followed after luncheon with 
a message from President Roosevelt 
set a patriotic theme for Monday’s 
opening session of the AFA, attended 
by 500. The message, read by Elon 
G. Borton, chairman of the AFA, who 
presided, stated in part, “The people 
of the United States have only one 
thing to sell; only one product to mer- 
chandise. That is victory at the earli- 
est possible date. The members of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
already have given evidence that they 
appreciate this fact. Splendid support 
has been given to many campaigns in 
the war effort, for which your organ- 
ization is to be congratulated.” 
Carroll B. Larrabee, president of 
Printer’s Ink, in his discussion of “Is 
Advertising Doing Its Best Job?”, 
commended much of today’s advertis- 
ing, but severely criticized “the cheap 
and cynical fringe,” those advertisers 


falling into categories of boaster, band- 
wagon climber, waster, and user of 
bad taste words and pictures. 

Because of the short-sighted policies 
of the advertisers I have mentioned, 
the business of advertising,” he stated, 
“is being damaged seriously in the 
eyes of labor, consumers, and govern- 
ment.” 

He urged advertising men and 
women to take definite action against 
the “offenders” by setting up definite 
standards by which to judge their 
own and other advertising, by writing 
to the offenders, and by sending cop- 
ies of these letters to the publications 
and radio stations that use the adver- 
tising. 

Set Up Standards 

In setting up the standards, Larra- 
bee suggested that they ask them- 
selves “Can my advertising contribute 
to the wininng of the war and how can 
it do so?” 

“Let us not let up until every ad- 
vertiser who threatens the good of 
our business, who misuses advertising, 
who does not make his advertising live 
up to its great potentialities has seen 
the error of his course,” he concluded. 

In his keynote address Col. Willard 
Chevalier, vice-president of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company and pub- 
lisher of Business Week, described in 
general the efforts of all toward vic- 
tory and asserted that advertising has 
a mission to fulfill as well as a mes- 
sage to carry. 

The responsibility of advertising, he 
said, is “not alone to help maintain 
industrial production, and to fortify 
the home front against the difficulties 
that lie ahead, but also to help safe- 
guard our American institutions for 
which we are fighting and to which 
we must look for a firm foundation for 
the world of tomorow.” 

Instead of withering, as many pre- 
dicted it would, advertising, according 
to Chevalier, “put on a uniform and 
went to war,” and helped industry to 
produce more with less, to perform es- 
sential tasks better and faster by giv- 
ing useful information rather than 
self-praise. Thus it passed on to in- 
dustry as a whole information gained 
by individual producers. 

He felt that at present advertising 
must continue to supply the “know- 
how,” but after the war he feels its 
job will be to reduce the amount and 
duration of unemployment which may 
result, to relieve the pressure of ac- 
cumulated savings on diminished con- 
sumer goods, and to help tackle the 
problems of reconversion to peace. It 
must also help smooth out labor-man- 
agement, agriculture and industry, 
and government and business rela- 











Bruce Barton 


tions in the peace period to come. 

Charles A. Halleck, Indiana repre- 
sentative and author of the resolution 
to investigate restrictions on brand 


names, spoke off-the-record on 
“Brand Names, Advertising, Free 
Press and Free Enterprise.” Also, 


off-the-record was the talk given by 
Lou R. Maxon, deputy administrator 
of the OPA, and president of Maxon, 
Inc., who spoke on “Washington Re- 
port” discussing brand names and the 
subsidizing of food production. 

At a press conference preceding the 
meeting Halleck asserted that brand 
names and trade marks had made a 
great contribution to this country and 
expressed his opposition to the OPA 
standardization proposals. 

Another feature of the opening ses- 
sion was the presentation of the 1942 
Josephine Snapp Award to Mrs. Julia 
Kiene, manager c* the Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute, Mansfield, 
Ohio, as “the woman who has made 
the most outstanding contribution to 
the profession of advertising during 
the preceding year.” 


Snapp Award Winner 


Presentation speech was made by 
Miss Karen Fladoes, president of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago, 
which annually gives the trophy, and 
the award was made by Elon Borton. 

Certificates of honorable mention 
were received by Miss Gladys Rieta 
Scott, advertising manager, Minnesota 
Education Association, St. Paul; Mrs. 
Melville C. Gordon, sales account ex- 
ecutive, General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, St. Louis; Miss Mary Can- 
dace Tucker, advertising and promo- 
tion manager, Roman Stripe Hosiery, 
New York; and Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Grove, radio director, McCord Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Kiene won the trophy on the 
basis of her origination of a war plant 
nutrition program, “The Health for 
Victory Club,” which has_ been 
adopted by more than 1,116 industrial 
plants and other organizations in the 
country. 

Speaking at the annual dinner meet- 
ing Monday, Capt. Leland P. Lovette, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WPB Takes Control of All 
Wood Pulp Supplies 


July Cut Order Still Awaited, While 
Canada Orders Shipments to U. S. 
Reduced 13% to 210,000 Tons Per Month 


WASHINGTON, July 1—The 5% cut 

in newsprint use recommended two 
weeks ago by the Newspaper Advisory 
Committee to the War Production 
Board had not been ordered by the 
WPB up to this evening, although it 
was to become effective as of today in 
the committee’s plan. 

Interoffice discussion at the WPB on 
the paper situation indicated that there 
will be a curtailment in inventories 
and use sometime in July in the form 
of an amendment to order L-240. 

The pulp and paper division, and 
the printing and publishing division 
are jointly considering the recom- 
mendations of the industry committee. 

Declaring that demands for paper 
and paper products have become in- 
sistent and shortages of woodpulp se- 
vere, the Board has assumed alloca- 
tion control over all grades of wood- 
pulp. 

Two results are contemplated: 

1. By withholding allocations of 
scarcer woodpulp grades, it will be 
possible to force manufacturers of 
paper and paper products to utilize 
pulp and fibrous materials which are 
in relatively greater supply—such as 
groundwood and waste or reclaimed 
paper. 

2. Use of woodpulp in manufacture 
of less essential paper products can 
be accomplished through allocation of 
material for specific types of produc- 
tion. 

The WPB pulp and paper division is 
immediately empowered to direct the 
use of any or all woodpulp by manu- 
facturers of paper, paperboard and 
other products, under general prefer- 
ence order M-93 as amended June 28. 

Officials pointed out that until May, 
1943, control was exercised only over 
delivery of pulp and its acceptance 
by consumers. On May 4 the “with- 
holding” clause of M-93 was invoked 
and producers of pulp were subse- 
quently requested to withhold 20% 
of all pulp and to make deliveries of 
his reserve only at WPB’s direction. 

No deliveries of pulp are permitted 
without express authority of WPB, ex- 
cept in small quantities not exceeding 
one ton a month of any grade. 

Allocations of woodpulp for August 
shipment will probably be made at 
the next meeting of the wood pulp 
allocation committee on July 19. 

Meanwhile, on June 29, Guy E. 
Hoult, newsprint administrator of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, has 
ordered Canadian newsprint manufac- 
turers to make at least a 13 per cent 
cut on orders from United States 
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newspaper publishers for July deliv- 
ery. 

This action was taken to bring de- 
liveries on orders totaling 240,000 tons 
into line with the limit of 210,000 tons 
a month which Canada has under- 
taken to supply the United States dur- 
ing the third quarter of this year. 

Mr. Hoult’s order to Canadian pro- 
ducers read: 

“I am pleas_d to be able to inform 
you that the War Production Board 
of the United States is at work on a 
plan of distribution of newsprint 
within the United States which will 
result in their ordering from us no 
more than the 210,000 tons which Can- 
ada has agreed to supply the United 
States each month through the third 
quarter of 1943. It is their hope to 
have the plan ready by July 15 so that 
it will appear in August orders. 

“In the mean time orders which 
you have received from your United 
States customers for the month of 
July, not being affected by this pro- 
posed plan, still total 240,000 tons. 

“T have discussed with WPB officials 
and with my advisory committee on 
production, the best method of taking 
care of the situation for the month of 
July. Accordingly, I am permitting 
shipments of 210,000 tons in direct 
ratio to order received from the United 
States’ customers for the month of 
July. This will make necessary a re- 
duction in these orders of 13%. 

“It is understood that this reduction 
cannot be applied absolutely uniform- 
ly because of inability to make this 
percentage cut on small orders in 
view of carloading requirements. 
Therefore, when it is necessary to fill 
these small orders completely, you will 
have to reduce other orders to a 
greater extent than 13% so that your 
total reduction will amount to the 
over-all tonnage indicated on your 
operation instructions attached. 

“This procedure is obviously an ex- 
pedient applicable on July orders only, 
pending the operation of the plan of 
distribution which WPB is preparing.” 


NEW JENKINS SE 
RIES 

Burris Jenkins, Jr., New York Jour- 
nal-American sports cartoonist whose 
specialty is illustrating his own news 
stories upon occasion, this week 
started a series of articles on wounded 
soldiers and sailors invalided back to 
the States, illustrated by sketches of 
the men and incidents related. The 
series is entitled “Back From Hell.” 
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E & P Address 
The New York City postmaster 
has made public the postal dis- 
trict numbers for Manhattan 
which must be added to ad- 
dresses of all mail delivered in 
this borough of New York under 
the new zoning rules. 
E & P should now be ad- 
dressed as follows: 
Editor & Publisher 
1700 Times Tower 
1475 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 





Rival Candidates 
Backed in 


Louisville Dailies 


Unique even in this day when in- 
dependent newspapers are no rarity 
and certainly a far cry from the in- 
tensely personal journalism of such as 
“Marse Henry” Watterson is the di- 
vided opinion, freely and frankly ex- 
pressed, of the management of Cou- 
rier-Journal and Louisville Times on 
Kentucky’s gubernatorial primary. 

Readers of the Courier-Journal, this 
week, were surprised—to put it mildly 
—when an editorial indorsing J. 
Lyter Donaldson, machine - aligned 
candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, was followed next day by an 
editorial-page statement in opposition. 
Lisle Baker, Jr., vice-president and 
treasurer of the papers, espoused the 
cause of Ben Kilgore, a candidate 
whose chief platform plank is destruc- 
tion of the party machine. 

Attitude of Free Expression 


It is entirely consistent, commented 
Mark Ethridge, publisher and general 
manager of the Courier-Journal and 
Times, with the papers’ traditional at- 
titude of independence and free ex- 
pression. 

“We decided, at a management and 
editorial conference, that Donaldson 
was the best man in the three-cor- 
nered race—that his experience and 
background were such that he most 
probably would make the best Gov- 
ernor,” Ethridge said. “But we re- 
spected the contrasting views of Mr. 
Baker and were determined that he 
should have the fullest freedom in 
airing his views.” Ethridge added 
that the papers’ position and the 
printing of Baker’s statement of Kil- 
gore’s case had been “fully approved” 
by President Barry Bingham, a Navy 
lieutenant commander on duty in 
Great Britain. ; 

“At our first conference to decide 
the position we ought to take, Mrs. 
Mary C. Bingham, wife of Lieutenant 





ARGUMENTS IN AP CASE LIMITED TO SIX HOURS 


BRIEFS opposing the government’s motion for summary judgment in the 

anti-trust suit will be filed with the “expediting court” in New York next 
week but these will not be available until Thursday, July 8, when arguments 
on the motion are heard by Judges Learned Hand, Augustus N. Hand and 
Thomas H. Swan in the Circuit Court of Appeals in the Federal Building, 


Foley Square. 


It was learned that the Chicago Tribune, a co-defendant, 


would file a brief in addition to that entered by the AP’s attorneys. The AP 
Small Papers Committee brief was to be incorporated into that filed by the 
AP. On Tuesday, July 6 the Department of Justice will file affidavits an- 


swering those entered June 21 by AP (E&P, June 26, p. 9). 


John Henry 


Lewin, special assistant to the Attorney General, told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
Thursday that the government has not decided the number to be filed, but 
he added there would not be many. Next Thursday’s oral arguments will 
be confined to three hours each for the government, which will address the 
court first, and AP. Mr. Lewin and Charles B. Rugg, another special assis- 
tant, will speak in behalf of the motion. Timothy Pfeiffer, of Milbank, Tweed 
& Hope, Robert T. Neill, representing the AP Small Papers Committee, and 
Weymouth Kirkland, of Chicago Tribune counsel, will address the court for 


the defense. 


Commander Bingham and a vice-« 
president of the papers; Mr. Baker; 
Henry M. McClaskey, assistant 
general manager; Tom Wallace 
editor of the Times; Russell Briney, 
chief editorial writer for the Courier. 
Journal; and Managing Editors James 
Pope and A. Y. Aronson, of the C.-J 
and Times, respectively, and J] 
threshed out the matter pretty com- 
pletely. 

“At that and subsequent confer- 
ences, it was agreed, Mr. Baker dis- 
senting, that we ought to support Don- 
aldson, even though he was closely 
aligned, as State Highway Commis- 
sioner, with the administration of 
Governor Johnson, which the papers 
have not hesitated to criticize for 
many things we do not agree with. 

“Mr. Baker at length presented the 
arguments for Kilgore and then, when 
we had made our decision, asked that 
he be allowed to publish the reasons 
for his choice. Of course, we prompt- 
ly agreed—and all of it has been ac- 
complished in the friendliest spirit 
between us all.” 

The Times four days earlier had 
“come out” for Donaldson when on 
Sunday the Courier-Journal’s indorse- 
ment was printed. Next morning, 
above the lead C.-J. editorial, was 
this: 

“Lisle Baker, Jr., vice-president and 
treasurer of the Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times, states his views on 
the Democratic primary campaign in 
an article on this page today. His col- 
leagues differ with him in this case 
but respect him no less, and the Cou- 
rier-Journal is proud of his inde- 
pendent conviction.” 

Baker, whose wife, Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Baker, is Kilgore’s women’s 
division chairman, himself took to the 
field for the Kilgore candidacy mean- 
while. 
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Wayne Parrish Heads 


Aviation Writers 

Wayne Parrish, editor and publisher 
of American Aviation magazine, was 
elected president of the Aviation 
Writers Association at the organi- 
zation’s fifth annual national con- 
vention held last weekend at the 
Hotel Lexington, New York. He suc- 
ceeds Sloan Taylor, aviation editor of 
the New York Daily News. 

Other officers named at the business 
session June 26 include Major George 
E. Haddaway of the Civil Air Patrol, 
first vice-president; Phillip Andrews, 
president of the Phillip Andrews Pub- 
lishing Company of New York, second 
vice-president; C. B. F. Macauley, edi- 
tor of Air Tech, treasurer; Devon 
Francis of Pan American Airways, 
secretary. 

A feature of the opening sessions on 
Friday was an off-the-record illus- 
trated address by a noted aeronautical 
designer, Igor I. Sikorsky, engineering 
manager of the Sikorsky Division of 
the United Aircraft Corporation. Other 
highlights were tours of Mitchel Field 
and La Guardia Field and a visit to 
the Power Turret School of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, Inc. 

In the course of the convention busi- 
ness the question arose as to whether 
or not to admit into membership in 
AWA aviation writers affiliated with 
the public relations departments of 
airlines or aviation manufacturing 
companies. Men now engaged in pub- 
lic relations work are on the rolls of 
the organization but they were writers 
for newspapers, news services or mag-: 
azines at the time they originally 
joined. The question of their future 
status within the organization as well 
as the policy of AWA in this respect 
in the future was turned over to 4 
special committee for study and rec- 
ommendations. 
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LIBERTY 
SPEAKS 


I am a reborn symbol of new ferments of 
Freedom: new. eager, desire for Liberty: a 
new and tempestuous surge of spiritual hun- 
ger. Where once I stood, proudly serene, at 
the threshold of America, raising high my 
torch to those who were weary-hearted, I now 














seem to be a Prayer in Bronze, a God-Idea, perpetuated 


in immortal metal. 


On calm days, you may hear me whisper the Liberty Bell 
challenge, caught up from Independence Hall, a sublime 
echo of embattled 1776: “Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” It came, then, 
from the deep heart of a holy prophet’s words, and today 
is set to the martial music of Divine Purpose. 


Lincoln said: “ ... this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom.” His strong promise has been 


extended to many lands and many flags. 


It is significant 


that we may memorialize the patriotic 4th when the Four 


Freedoms send men and women forth to make supreme 


sacrifices. in my name and to keep my flame burning. 
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Better Pacific Coverage 
Effected By Navy Policy 


Promise of Fullest Cooperation Seen in 

Recent PRO Conference Now Being Fulfilled... 
Censorship at Comsopac Thrown Into High Gear 
By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


THE PROMISE of fullest Navy co- 
operation with the press which was 
apparent in the Navy Department’s 


public relations 
officers confer- 
ence in Wash- 


ington only two 
months ago now 
is seemingly on 
the road to ful- 
filment. 

In the vast Pa- 
cific theatre, 
where the Navy 
has fought most 
of its battles with 
the enemy—and 
incidentally the 
press—even 
those war correspondents who were 
decidedly pessimistic over the censor- 
ship situation until recently have 
turned optimistic. They are beginning 
to feel that they have rounded the 
corner in their relations with the 
Navy. More to the point, their editors 
in New York think likewise, and 
usually these executives are not in- 
clined to optimism. 

The transition to better days for 
the press did not happen overnight, 
but this week it was evident that the 
Navy’s Pacific censorship had been 
thrown into high gear. 

Other Changes in Effect 

Other changes in Navy policy de- 
signed to expedite war coverage by 
the huge staff of newspapermen in the 
Pacific theatre have been put into 
effect, Eprror & PusiisHER learned from 
the Navy Department Wednesday. 

This liberalized policy, fraught with 
significance to a nation awaiting big 
news of new offensives from day to 
day in the Pacific, evidently is a def- 
inite outgrowth of the conference for 
public relations officers conducted in 
Washington April 26-29 by Captain 
Leland P. Lovette, director of the 
Navy’s department of public relations. 
After attending the three-day con- 
ference with nearly 100 of the top 
PROs of the Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard, this observer noted that 
the meeting held “a possible clue to a 
new era of cohesive action which 
promises to deliver in the not-so-dis- 
tant future a better mutual job of 
Navy-press coverage of the war than 
many cynical news executives had 
conceived.” (E&P, May 1, p. 5). Events 
are bearing out that prediction sooner 
than expected. 

Censorship Speeded Up 

Correspondents in the Pacific have 
been told that a lot of the lost motion 
by the public relations staff has been 
jettisoned as a result of the lessons 
from experienced which were 
drummed into the PROs at the Wash- 
ington conference. Minor _ stories 
which formerly occupied the atten- 
tion of some officers are being treated 
as such and they are learning to 
concentrate on news of actual combat, 
and not who shall release the story of 
a plane crackup in the States. The 
Navy’s present goal is to help the 
press to get big news more rapidly 
when this is consistent with security. 

Illustrative of the censorship speed- 
up is the fact that on June 25 the 
stories of a raid on Japanese-held 
bases in the South Pacific theatre 





Capt. Lovette 


reached New York four hours after 
the action had ended. This dispatch 
hit cable desks before the news was 
released in Washington. Under the 
old setup even news of this nature was 
held up for two or four days, and 
upon occasion a month. 

In spite of the Navy’s liberalized 
policy on clearance, when American 
forces landed on Rendova Island in the 
Central Solomons on Tuesday, June 
29 (New York time), the first news of 
that landing was announced by Wash- 
ington. All indications were that cor- 
respondents were not allowed to send 
anything on the story—the most re- 
cent U. S. offensive in the Pacific— 
until the announcement was made in 
Washington. Eye-witness stories were 
not expected by cable editors to be 
immediately available. 

Among the factors which gradually 
brought about the improved coverage 
outlook were: 

1. The flying survey trip of South 
Pacific conditions involving the press 
made by Commander Waldo Drake 
Pacific Fleet PRO under Admiral 
Nimitz, fleet commander-in-chief, be- 
fore he attended the Washington con- 
ference. 

2. Admiral Nimitz’s directive to Ad- 
miral Halsey, commander in South 
Pacific, restoring air transportation to 
war correspondents in the Pacific. 


Capt. Thurber at Comsopac 


3. Efforts of Captain Ray Thurber, 
formerly head of Navy press relations 
in Washington, who is now acting 
chief of staff at Admiral Halsey’s 
headquarters (Comsopac) to institute 
a number of changes for the better 
insofar as newsmen are concerned. 

4, Suggestions and criticisms of war 
correspondents made over a period of 
time with a view to improving the 
censorship setup. 

Some attribute the improved press 
relations in large part to the Nimitz 
directive to Halsey. The latter banned 
flights in the area of his command 
early this year, but this order was 
rescinded in April by Admiral Nimitz 
after newspaper executives and cor- 
respondents protested that it was ham- 
pering coverage of the Pacific war. 

The Navy this week confirmed the 
fact that only one application for air 
transportation has been turned down 
since this type of travel was restored 
to the press by Nimitz. 

Another Navy overture to better 
press relations was the inauguration 
of daily press conferences at Comsopac 
by Captain Thurber. The correspon- 
dents are permitted to ask just about 
what they please, although all the 
answers may not always be used in 
their dispatches. 

Much of the credit for what has been 
accomplished is due to Capt. Lovette, 
whose efforts to eradicate irritation 
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between public relations officers and 
the press in the field and at home 
during the past year apparently are 
bearing fruit at last. 

The final chapter in Navy-press so- 
lution of mutual problems won’t be 
written for some time to come, but 
indications to Eprror & PUBLISHER are 
that even better days are in store for 
the press in this rapproachment. 
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Senate Restores 
Part of OWI Budget 


WaAsHINGTON, July 1—Regardless of 
final Congressional action a reef must 
be taken in the home front activities 
of the Office of War Information, 
headed by Elmer Davis. 

The House of Representatives in an 
angry burst cut off all funds. The 
bill went to the Senate. There the 
Appropriations Committee restored 
the domestic funds to an extent. It 
recommended $3,561,499, after lopping 
off motion pictures, pamphlets, field 
offices and such. The appropriation 
was largely for the news bureau in 
Washington and necessary overhead. 
Items which had brewed anger in 
the House were left out. 

In the Senate yesterday (June 30) 
Senator O’Mahoney sought an amend- 
ment to the appropriations bill to 
increase the OWI fund for domestic 
purposes to $5,500,000. It was voted 
down by a large majority, the Sena- 
tors going along with the Representa- 
tives in anything, smacking of propa- 
ganda. 

The Committee item of $3,561,499 
was accepted as all that was necessary 
for domestic news dissemination. This 
does not permit maintenance of field 
offices. 

The OWI section of the bill will have 
to go to conference between the two 
houses. It is likely that House con- 
ferees in a calmer mood will accede 
to the Senate action for maintenance 
of a straight news bureau. 


ORDNANCE SHOW 

More than 76,000 people attended 
Chicago’s war weapon show during 
the first seven days. Sponsored by 
the Ordnance Department of the 
Army Service Forces and the Chicago 
Tribune, the exhibit includes 37 dif- 
ferent pieces of equipment and edu- 
cational displays, ranging from bullets 
to block busters. Equipment is on 
display in and surrounding Tribune 
Tower. The show is open free to the 
public seven days a week for a period 
of one month. Maj. Gen. Levin H. 
Campbell, Jr., chief of ordnance, 
opened the show, June 21. Appearing 
with Gen. Campbell on the Mutual 
nationwide broadcast were Brig. Gen. 
Thomas S. Hammond, retired, Chi- 
cago ordnance district chief, and Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, Tribune edi- 
tor and publisher. 

es 


HAD UNUSUAL ADS 


Utilizing full-page space, Jenkins 
Bros., Bridgeport, Conn., war plant, 
recently ran three pages in the 
Bridgeport Sunday Herald, asking 
women to work in local war industry. 
Unusual angle was use of two Herald 
women staff writers—Doris Nicholas, 
society editor, and Jane Brower, re- 
porter—to make plea for the company 
by writing and signing copy in two of 
the ads. 





MATT SULLIVAN NAMED ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


WASHINGTON, June 30—Matthew G. Sullivan, chief of the newspaper sec- 

tion, has been advanced to the rank of associate director of the War Pro- 
duction Board's printing and publishing division. Mr. Sullivan came to gov- 
ernment service from the Gannett Newspapers, whose circulation manager 


he has been for many years. 


Promoted to equivalent rank was Philip S. 


Schneider, chief of the priorities section, formerly with Crowell Publishing 
Company. Walter B. Risley, chief of the magazine section, formerly with 
Curtis Publishing Company, also is an associate director. The division is in 
charge of Harry Bitner who recently succeeded W. G. Chandler as director. 


FDR Hits Press 
For Stirring Up 
Controversies 


Charges Reporters Had 
To Write WAACs Morals 
Story on Owners’ Orders 


WASHINGTON, June 29—The Nation 
had it today on the word of President 
Roosevelt that the newspapers were 
not to blame for the wordy battle in 
progress between Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace and RFC Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones, but the White House 
absolution stopped there. 

The failures on the home front, if 
any exist, he said, may be attributed 
to the press, particularly to column- 
ists and commentators, and to a lesser 
degree to radio. 

The accusation was inspired by a 
question put by Merwin H. Browne 
of the Buffalo Evening News, who led 
off: “Mr. President, can you comment 
on reports that while everything is 
going well on the foreign fronts, 
everything is not going well on the 
Administration front?” 

Everyone Wants to Know 

The President replied that produc- 
tion is going well throughout the 
country, but Browne narrowed the 
area of discussion by saying: “I was 
referring to things in Washington.” 
Who, Mr. Roosevelt wanted to know, 
was encouraging the question. To his 
obvious surprise—for White House 
conferences have been so “coperative” 
with him as to cause criticism among 
correspondents who go there for news 
—a chorus of voices answered, 
“Everybody!” ? 

Reporters asked Mr. Roosevelt to 
particularize. One inquired whether 
the current fight between Wallace and 
Jones, publicized because both princi- 
pals are putting out press releases, 
could be blamed on the newspa- 
pers. 

The President didn’t have that case 
in mind, he answered. Again it was 
asked that he list the official Washing- 
ton quarrels blamable on the press, 
and the answer was a suggestion that 
the files be consulted, the columns 
read. 

A question whether he differentiates 
between reporters and _ columnists 
sent the President, unhesitating, into 
a discussion of news gathering meth- 
ods. Reporters, he began, adhere 
closer to the facts, and seldom com- 
ment on the news. But, he declared, 
when a reporter expressed opinion in 
his writing it is usually on orders from 
his publishers—an intolerable situa- 
tion, he commiserated, but one linked 
with the necessity of earning a liveli- 
hood. 

He knew, he = said, reporters 
found it tough to be forced to color 
news. 

Story on WAAC 

Recent stories reflecting on the 
moral side of life in the WAAC were 
written by a Washington correspond- 
ent on orders that came from the top, 
the President stated as a fact. That 
circumstances, he said, made it the 
more shameful. 

The conference today came at the 
conclusion of an unusually hard week 
for the President: Congress had re- 
jected his veto of the Connolly-Smith 
Bill; Chester Davis had resigned as 
food administrator and released a 
critical summary of the food situa- 
tion; the OWI was in a struggle for 
its existence, with the certainty that 
major functions bestowed upon it by 
Mr, Roosevelt’s Executive Order would 
be shorn; two principals in his admin- 
istration—Wallace and Jones—were 
staging a public fray. 
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CARTOONISTS ATTACK ON WASHINGTON FRONT UNDER SMOKE SCREEN OF HUMOR 





BIG GAME HUNTERS 


'/ HERE ARE Your 
‘WEAPONS, MEN- & 
NOW GO AFTER 

THEM! 


—Paul Carmack in Christian Science Monitor. 





WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 








a0 DRAFT 
FNTHERS 





—Jacob Burck in Chicago Times 
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EVERY WORM HAS ITS TURNING 


Y adie 





—Cecil Jensen in Chicago Daily News 





Keith Wheeler 
Back from 
Attu Victory 


Chicago Times Writer 
Witnessed Entire Action 
In Aleutians 


Keith Wheeler, Chicago Times war 
correspondent assigned to the Pacific 
Fleet, has returned from Attu, where 
he witnessed the 
American inva- 
sion and eventual 
victory over the 
Japs in that fog- 
shrouded outpost 
formerly occu- 
pied by the Jap- 
anese. 

The tall, soft- 
spoken Times 
writer, who was 
in the thick of 
the fighting at 
Amchitka and 
Attu, covered the 
entire campaign from its beginning to 
its dramatic conclusion. He appeared 
before more than 450 Chicagoans, June 
29, to tell of his experiences. The 
luncheon meeting was arranged by 
§. E. Thomason, Times publisher. 

Since returning to Chicago, Wheeler 
has had the unique experience of see- 
ing his dispatches written on May 31 
and early this month, while he was 
still on Attu, released by the Navy. 
Wheeler’s dispatches told of the sui- 
cide of Jap troops following their 
hysterical counter-attack which fell 
short of success. 

Hari-Kiri of Japs 

Describing the hari-kiri of the Japs 
by their own grenades, Wheeler stated 
in one of his dispatches: 

“We did not try to stop them—no 
more than a man would try to pre- 
vent a rattlesnake from fanging it- 
self. But we did—some of us—try 
to understand it. We failed.” 

Wheeler, who first won fame as a 
war correspondent when he covered 
the Aleutians campaign a year ago, 
told Eprror & PusLisHER this week that 
censorship “was the best we have ever 
experienced in the North.” He paid 
tribute to the sane and understanding 
manner in which dispatches were cen- 
sored under the direction of Col. Fer- 














Keith Wheeler 


guson and Lieut. Craemer of the U. S. 
rm 


y. 

The problem of sending dispatches 
by courier from Attu to Adak was a 
difficult one he said, resulting in un- 
derstandable delays. Some stories ar- 
rived at Adak on the heels of dis- 
patches written several days before, 
but delayed in transit because of the 
vagaries of courier service. This could 
not be helped, Wheeler pointed out, 
ebcause of war conditions. 

Correspondents on Attu lived on the 
beach, when not up in the mountains 
with the troops. Wheeler said he 
would go up to the front for two or 
three days and then return to the base 
of operations, where he kept his type- 
writer. He would go aboard a naval 
vessel and write his stories. By going 
back to a naval vessel, Wheeler was 
able to clean up and shave before be- 
ginning an all-night session of writing. 

Toward the end of the Attu cam- 
paign, Wheeler established a “press 
room” in the cook tent of an artillery 
outfit. After the evening meal had 
been served, the cook permitted 
Wheeler to use the bench inside the 
tent for his typewriter. He was also 
permitted to use a lantern and thus 
complete his writing during the night 
before the cook “took over” to pre- 
pare the morning meal. 


Extend Jurisdiction 
Of Publishing Panel 


Cuicaco, June 28—Jurisdiction of 
the War Labor Board Daily Newspa- 
per Printing and Publishing Panel has 
been extended so that the panel now 
has final authority in all maladjust- 
ment cases. In other than those cases 
involving the 15% “Little Steel” for- 
mula, the panel’s recommendations 
will be subject to approval by the 
Sixth Regional War Labor Board of 
which Dr. Robert K. Burns is chair- 
man. Dr. Burns is also chairman of 
the panel. 

The new procedure, it was pointed 
out, should greatly expedite the 
handling of voluntary wage agree- 
ments, since it will no longer be nec- 
essary to send the panel’s recommen- 
dations to Washington for final deci- 
sion by the NWLB. A saving of 30 
days is anticipated. Dispute cases 
will now clear through the Sixth Re- 
gional Board, following recommenda- 
tions by the panel. Several newspa- 
per dispute cases are pending before 
the regional board. 


Anti-Strike Bill 
Bars WLB Orders 
For Closed Shop 


ANPA Standing Committee 
Reveals Smith-Connally 
Bill Curbs Board 


It is the view of American News- 
paper Publishers Association officials 
that the Smith-Connally anti-strike 
bill, now known as the War Disputes 
Law, adopted over the President’s 
veto June 25, will forbid the National 
War Labor Board from making deci- 
sions requiring the union shop or 
maintenance of membership agree- 
ments. 

In a bulletin to members this week, 
the Special Standing Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation pointed out that both the co- 
author as well as the chief opponent 
of the war measure declared that it 
puts a curb on the NWLB to prevent 
its ordering the closed shop. The 
ANPA bulletin states in part: 

Cases Pending 

“The new law is of interest to news- 
paper publishers because of the fact 
that there are some six cases where, 
at the moment, local units of the 
American Newspaper Guild are de- 
manding the closed shop or mainte- 
nance of membership, which is a form 
of modified closed shop. in proceedings 
before the War Labor Board.” 

The ANPA bulletin refers to state- 
ments by Representatives Marcantonio 
of New York and Smith of Virginia, 
pointing out they are significant “since 
they were made in debate shortly be- 
fore the measure was approved by the 
House on June 11.” Rep. Marcantonio, 
in opposing the bill, declared: 

“The National Labor Relations 
Board cannot direct a closed shop, 
union shop, or union-maintenance 
clause. Therefore, by inserting this 
clause you are now forbidding the 
War Labor Board to order a closed 
shop, union shop, or union-mainte- 
nance shop. .. . I challenge anybody 
to deny that you are not voting to 
prohibit the War Labor Board from 
directing the continuance of a closed 
shop, union shop, or union-mainte- 
nance agreements.” 

Rep. Smith declared as follows: 

“As to whether it cuts out the closed 
shop, I agree with the gentleman from 


New York, I do not see how the War 
Labor Board ever got any power to 
order any company to enter into an 
agreement which they did not agree to. 
I say now—and I have said this re- 
peatedly—that maintenance of union 
orders of the War Labor Board are in 
conflict with the expressed provision 
of the National Labor Relations Act, 
and a direct violation of the clear pro- 
visions of that statute, and I think it 
clear, from the provision of the bill, 
that this House, by adopting the bill 
and the conference report, means to so 
instruct the War Labor Board.” 

The provision referred to by Repre- 
sentatives Smith and Marcantonio 
states that in deciding disputes the 
WLB “shall conform to the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended; the National Labor 
Relations Act .. .” 


Ala. May Set Up 


Official News Bureau 


A bill to establish the State Bureau 
of Records and Reports has been 
passed by both houses of the Alabama 
Legislature and gone to Governor 
Chauncey Sparks who is expected to 
sign it. It creates by law a news bu- 
reau in his office with a director. 

Opposition was voiced to the bureau 
in the Legislature on the grounds that 
it might become a “little OWI,” that it 
might propagandize the news, or that 
it might show partiality as between 
newspapers. Its advocates claimed, 
however, that its funetion would be to 
gather facts and figures, interpret re- 
ports and statistics and generally to 
make information and photos avail- 
able to all newspapers. The state has 
had a news bureau for the past four 
years but it was established by execu- 
tive decree and supported out of the 
governor’s contingency fund. The new 
bureau will have an annual appropria- 
tion of $10,000 annually. 


DEBATE ON GOV'T ADS 


“Should Governments Buy News- 
paper Advertising?” is the subject of 
the debate-of-the-month in the July 
issue of the Rotarian magazine in 
which Harmon E. Rice, publisher of 
the Huntsville (Ont.) Forester, takes 
the. affirmative and J. Oliver Em- 
merich, publisher of the McComb 
(Miss.) Enterprise, answers in the 
negative. Mr. Rice spoke as a Cana- 
dian publisher where government paid 
advertising has been utilized exten- 
sively in daily and weekly newspapers. 
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Heaton Elected 
To Head Pacific 
Ad Ass‘n 


Vice-President of Williams, 
Lawrence & Cresmer Named 
At San Francisco Meeting 


San Francisco, June 28—Maurice W. 
Heaton, vice-president of Williams, 
Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Los 
Angeles, was 
elected president 
of the Pacific 
Advertising As- 
sociation at the 
fortieth annual 
convention held 
by the group 
here iast week. 

Other officers 
named were 
George Weber, 
vice-president of 
MacWilkins, Cole 
& Weber, Seattle, 
Wash., as senior 
vice-president; Mrs. Lucrezia Kemper, 
manager of Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, San Francisco, as vice-president- 
at-large; Vernon Churchill, assistant 
publisher, Portland Oregon Journal, 
secretary-treasurer; Joseph Cornelius, 
advertising manager of First National 
Bank, Spokane, Wash., vice-president, 
district No. 1; Robert S. Hunter, pres- 
ident of Hunter Advertising Service, 
Oakland, Cal., vice-president district 
No. 4; Charles A. Storke, assistant 
publisher, Santa Barbara (Cal.) News- 
Press, vice-president, district No. 5. 

increased Buying Power 

Highlight of the convention was 
the analysis given of the changing 
consumer market of the Pacific Coast 
by Warwick Carpenter, West Coast 
magazine representative, who showed 
that, a tremendous upsurge of buying 
power is in evidence in the West—a 
condition, he said, which cannot help 
but be a permanent influence as far 
as the future of the territory is con- 
cerned. 

Carpenter’s report was the first re- 
lease of information on the study being 
made on “How the War is Changing 
Pacific Area Markets.” This survey is 
under the direction of Raymond 
Reeves, Jr., regional business consul- 
tant of the United States Department 
of Commerce. Others who spoke on 
this subject included George F. Rus- 
sell. business manager, Tacoma 
(Wash.) News-Tribune, and Dr. David 
Faville of Stanford University. 

Other business of the convention 
consisted in a report of what adver- 
tising clubs in the West are doing to 
promote the war effort, in discussions 
of the role that advertising must play 
today, and in talks by authorities on 
problems facing the advertising pro- 
fession. 

At the official dinner, Charles Fran- 
cis Coe, vice-president and general 
council of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., New York, spoke on “The Post 
War Challenge to American Enter- 
prise.’ Emphasizing that “America 
holds for the world the highest stand- 
ard of living ever attained in recorded 
history.” Coe said that “the under- 
privileged world must be made to 
realize that America did not inherit 
this. She earned it.” 

In a discussion of “What Does the 
Consumer Expect of Advertising To- 
day?” Pvt. Arthur Mott, formerly in 














Maurice Heaton 


the space buying department of Lord 
& Thomas and now in the Army Air 
Force, said that the future of adver- 
tising and business will in a large de- 
gree depend upon what business and 
advertising offers the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the U. S. Army in the way 
of intelligent presentations of their 
problems, as the returning veterans 
will form a large and important mar- 
ket. 
Chalienge of Post-War Days 

Speaking on “What Advertising Can 
Do to Insure a Sound Post War Econ- 
omy,” Dr. Miller McClintock, president 
of Mutual Broadcasting System, said 
the challenge of post-war days will be 
“the kind of economy which we are 
to have.” Whether it will perpetuate 
the competitive spirit of private enter- 
prise, or will tend toward regimenta- 
tion some form of state social- 
ism. 

He said the mass “of our people” 
will decide, and that advertising could 
role in furnishing 


under 


play an important 
the people with the information needed 
to reach a decision. 


Special awards for outstanding work 
by advertising clubs went to the San 
Francisco Advertising Club for the 
many projects successfully undertaken 
by its Victory Advertising Committee; 
to the Salt Lake Advertising Club 
for its war bond drive; and to the 
Seattle Advertising and Sales Club 
for its work in keeping up a flow of 
entertainment in that city’s Victory 
Square. 





Campzigns and Accounts 





IN THE first of a series of 40-inch 
advertisements in 284 newspapers 
being prepared for the Unitep STATES 
Army by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., a new 
lapel badge is introduced. This silver 
wings-and-propeller insignia, with the 
letters AC on a blue center, will desig- 
nate the 17-year-old youths who 
have passed physical and mental tests 
and have been accepted for the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve. As outlined 
in the advertisement, when these 
future Army fliers become 18, or at 
the end of the first school semester 
after that date, they will be called to 
active duty for pre-flight training. 

Morton Satt Co. published a full- 
page newspaper ad last week adver- 
tising salt in conjunction with the gov- 
ernment Basic 7 nutrition chart. Pro- 
ceeding on the theme that “food will 
win the war.” the copy asserted “Salt 
is vital to all the 7 basic foods— 
necessary to their production, preser- 
vation, and preparation.” The extent 
of the campaign will depend upon the 
development of policies between the 
company and the government, but an 
attempt is being made to encourage 
the use of more fresh vegetables. 

Topp SxHrpyarps CorPoRATION is con- 
tinuing its institutional advertising 
campaign in all cities where it has 
plants. The ads, which use large pic- 
tures of Todd workers, all men with 
close relatives in service, and state- 
ments by them, are believed by J. 
Walter Thompson, which handles the 
campaign, to have started similar ad- 
vertising by other concerns. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed by GENERAL 
Etectric, of Schenectady, N. Y., to 
handle the advertising of Industrial 
Electronics for the Apparatus Division 


of GE’s Industrial Division. Adver- 
tising in business weeklies is con- 
templated. 


Blackett - Sample - Hummert, Inc., 
Chicago, has been appointed to direct 
(Continued on page 20) 


Says Retailers 
Not Interested in 


Circulation Claims 


Want Closer Newspaper 
Cooperation, Suggestions 
For Efficient Ad Methods 


Circulation claims and _ counter- 
claims, averages, reader-preference 
data, etc., are non-essential, uninter- 
esting and irrelevant as far as retail 
advertisers are concerned, declared 
E. M. Stuart, director of sales and 
publicity for the Broadway Depart- 
ment Store, Los Angeles, before the 
Wartime Advertising Conference of 
the California Newspaper Advertising 
Managers Assn., southern unit, at Los 
Angeles June 26. Stuart cited three 
services that retailers want from 
newspapers instead: They want sug- 
gestions of good programs of proce- 
dure; they want suggestions regarding 
methods of conserving advertising 
labor and materials and more efficient 
advertising production methods; they 
want newspapers to work closer with 
them on an operational basis. 

More than 100 newspaper advertis- 
ing executives attended the conference 
and were joined at luncheon by ap- 
proximately as many more advertising 
agency men and women. Talks were 
given by Stuart; Rilea W. Doe, vice- 
president of Safeway Stores; and J. L. 
Rosenberg, managing editor of the 
Inglewood (Cal.) Daily News. Thirty- 
five prizes were awarded for various 
advertising accomplishments, and a 
roundtable discussion was held. 

Sees Retail Crisis 

Stuart predicted that diminishing 
consumer goods coupled with increas- 
ing consumer incomes would precipi- 
tate a crisis in the retail industry in 
November and December this year. 
He declared that, of necessity, retail- 
ers would virtually eliminate promo- 
tional advertising, would completely 
eliminate comparative prices in ad- 
vertising, and would increase institu- 
tional advertising in connection with 
the War Bond program. He said that 
already the trend is toward selling 
not individual items, but departments 
in the stores. 

Pointing out that newspapers, like 
stores, are quasi public institutions, 
he urged that the press like the mer- 
chants pattern its product in conform- 
ity to desires of the public as a whole 
—making the point that stores con- 
tinually change their merchandise and 
their general character to reflect the 
continuous change in the public they 
serve. He said that newspapers in 
areas boomed by war industries are 
losing out to the radio simply because 
the papers are strange to the hordes 
of newcomers and make little effort to 
give these people what they want and 
are used to. Radio, on the other 
hand, offers programs and characters 
which are familiar all over the coun- 
try. 

Stuart urged that newspapers and 
retailers re-evaluate the values we 
are fighting for. He stressed that 
Democracy does not stem from a form 
of government or from an ideology, 
but from a pattern of life as lived in 
homes, and in the habits and attitudes 
of the people. Retailers and news- 
papers alike, with their many funda- 
mental similarities in molding public 
opinion, fostering community develop- 
ment and mirroring the cross-section 
of the public, are real extensions of 
Democracy. It is their duty to weigh 
the threats of government emergency 


controls which threaten now to be- 
come permanent, and to recapture the 
glory and dramatic qualities of De- 
mocracy. They must “put over” that 
there is nothing so important as rec- 
ognition of the inequalities of men 
and the need for rewards commen- 
surate with initiative and ability. 
Asks Less Criticism 

Doe pleaded for less criticism of the 
conduct of the war and complaints 
of hardships to civilians. “Our only 
concern should be total victory in the 
shortest possible time,” he declared. 

Rosenberg presented a glimpse of 
possible future developments in news- 
papers and public life in general. He 
declared that pictures could be sent 
to editorial rooms from any public 
telephone booth by means of a new 
small portable device; that news would 
be teletyped direct to type-setting 
machines; that newspaper cuts would 
be made on soft type-metal; that ad- 
vertisements, art work and all, would 
be sent by wire, reproduced on soft 
metal plates in a few minutes and at 
small cost. 

The convention was handled by 
John Christie of Southern California 
Associated Newspapers Association, 
vice-president in charge of dailies, 
President James W. Gill, Jr. of the 
Hemet News presided at the luncheon. 


NEA Names Directors 
For Ad Service 


Cuicaco, June 30—Directors f 
Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc., 
subsidiary of National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, organized to handle national 
advertising in non-metropolitan news- 
papers under the one order-one check 
plan, have been appointed by the NEA 
board. They include Wilton E. Hall, 
Anderson (S.C.) Mail & Independent; 
Gene Alleman, Michigan Press Asso- 
ciation; E. M. Anderson, Brevard 
(N. C.) Times; Bernard E. Esters, 
Houlton (Me.) Times; Neal Van Sooy, 
Azusa (Cal.) Herald; J. Clifford Kay- 
mor, Ellensburg (Wash.) Daily Rec- 
ord; and Richard Stanton, Sussex 
(N. J:) Independent. Officers of NAS 
were appointed at a previous meeting 
here in April. They are R. B. Howard, 
London (O.) Madison Press, president; 
Edwin F. Abels, Lawrence (Kans.) 
Outlook, vice-president; C. W. Brown, 
Oconomowoc (Wis.) Enterprise, sec- 
retary; and Don Eck, NEA manager, 
treasurer. 

® 


Buy Appliances at 
10 Cents a Pound 


A novel campaign to salvage worn- 
out electrical equipment is being con- 
ducted by the Electrical Association 
of Philadelphia. “If you can’t fix ‘em 
up ... make ’em do... sell ’em to 
us at 10 cents a pound,” they say of 
discarded or unusable portable electric 
appliances. 


According to the Electrical Associa- 
tion, a worn-out electric appliance has 
two possible uses: (1) it provides 
scrap for war purposes; (2) it may 
contain parts dealers may use in re- 
pairing other appliances. 

It is explained in the advertising 
that not all dealers are in a position 
to accept all types of electric appli- 
ances under this plan. But among 
cooperating dealers some will be found 
willing to buy any particular type. 

Persons having worn-out appliances 
are invited to phone the Electrical As- 
sociation for the name of the nearest 
buyer. The plan is limited strictly to 
portable appliances. 
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World-Telegram Study 
Correlates Ads and Sales 


Daily’s Merchandise Inventory 
Shows Effects of Grocery Product 
Advertising Over Three Years 


A PROMOTION piece, released by the 

New York World-Telegram this 
week shows that in a three-year pe- 
riod, January, 1940, through December, 
1942, big sales accomplishments in se- 
lected, nationally advertised grocery 
products exist where newspapers alone 
or in conjunction with other media 
have been used. 

Material for the booklet, “The Daily 
Newspaper: Grocery Products’ Best 
Advertising Medium,” was taken from 
the paper’s continuing New York Mer- 
chandise Inventory, which for more 
than three years has correlated month- 
ly sales in a special panel of 200 New 
York grocery stores with advertising 
investments in the 14 primary New 
York market counties covered by the 
Inventory. The survey shows the in- 
fluence of both special offers and 
newspaper advertising upon grocery 
product sales. 


108 Advertisers 


Of the 108 advertisers showing con- 
sistent sales increases before priorities 
and rationing, 90 used daily newspa- 
pers, 52 used Sunday supplements, 73 
used magazines, and 61 used radio. 
Most of them used two or more media, 
however. 

In dollar investment by the same 
group, 47 spent more money in daily 
newspapers than in any other medium, 
28 spent the most in radio, 21 in maga- 
zines, and 12 in Sunday supplements. 

The record of Sweetheart soap, a 
consistent radio advertiser, shows that 
only when its one-cent sales are ad- 
vertised in daily newspapers does the 
product reach top sales level. News- 
paper advertising was done only in the 
spring of each of the three years cov- 
ered, increases went as high as 203% 
in those periods, and once newspaper 
advertising was discontinued, sales 
dropped steadily. 

Newspaper advertised one-cent sales 
of Palmolive soap, early in 1941, pro- 
duced over December, 1940, consistent 
increases of 98% in January, 101% in 
February, and 89% in March. Elimina- 
tion of newspaper advertising re- 
sulted in a sales slump until protracted 
give-away couponing from May to 
November, 1942, brought the sales 
curve up again. 

Advertising and Specials 

The contrast between increases from 
newspaper advertised specials and 
hon-newspaper advertised specials is 
shown in the following figures. A 
Newspaper advertised premium in- 
creased Lux sales 47%, two months 
Couponing only 20 to 23%, and a one- 
cent sale advertised in papers in- 
Creased sales 70%, five consecutive 
months couponing only 12 to 31%. 
Camay shows an increase from news- 
Paper use of from 57 to 132%, from 
Couponing only 12 to 39%. 

i 1940 newspaper advertising of a 
medium size for one cent” Ivory 
Snow offer showed a retail sales in- 
Crease of 67% over the previous 
month. Repetition of the offer in 1941 
Produced similar increases, but when 
soap discontinued newspaper ad- 
Vertising in February, 1942, sales fell 
despite heavy couponing. 


A Rinso combination offer backed 
by $12,000 worth of daily newspaper 
space shot sales up in September, 1940, 
while a similar offer in September. 
1941, produced a 45% sales increase 
over August, but less newspaper ad- 
vertising was used, and the level at- 
tained was lower than that of the first, 
more heavily advertised offer. 

Silver Dust’s use of newspapers has 
produced steady sales increases with 
drops only in December, 1941, and 
January, 1942, when radio alone was 
used. These increases came in a pe- 
riod when sales of other heavy duty 
soaps were off and in spite of com- 
petitors’ heavy cut-price couponing. 

Radio-Newspaper Contrast 


The sales success of My-T-Fine 
pudding, large users of newspaper 
and Sunday supplement space, shows 
a sharp contrast to that of Royal and 
Jello puddings, which use magazine 
and radio almost exclusively. Where- 
as from 1940 to 1942 the former went 
to a 100 units on the graph, Royal had 
less than 40 in 1942 and Jello slightly 
over 20. 

Chemical cleaners, Dif and Oakite. 
show a similar comparison. Until 1942 
when it switched to radio, Dif can- 
vassed house-to-house with combina- 
tion offers as its only advertising 
means, and its retail sales volume was 
less in 1942 than in 1940. Oakite, on 
the other hand, using newspaper space 
almost exclusively and investing from 
$10,000 to $16,000 annually in New 
York papers, had sales only slightly 
more than Dif in 1949, but in 1942 they 
were 3!5 times as great. 

Of the baby food producers Beech- 
nut is the largest and most consistent 
newspaper advertiser, and it has the 
greatest volume, with sales growing 
at a much faster rate than those of its 
competitors. In fact, its sales prac- 
tically double those of its nearest 
competitor Heintz, which uses large 
newspaper space but only spasmodic- 
ally. In 1942 average monthly sales 
per store for Beechnut were 143.6, 
whereas Heinz has only 72.2. 

The promotion was prepared by 
Hazen H. Morse, World-Telegram pro- 
motion director, working with Vernon 
Brooks, advertising director, who 
originated and handles the entire con- 
tinuing study. The study, on which 
the paper spends approximately 
$35,000 annually, each year brings to 
the newspaper’s office 100 or more out- 
of-town food men asking advice on 
the handling of products in New York. 


TRIB. CUTS CLASSIFIED 


Cuicaco, July 1—As a further news- 
print conservation measure the Chi- 
cago Tribune today began eliminat- 
ing all classified advertising from 
daily editions going beyond the 85- 
mile zone. This step was taken rather 
than rationing of Want Ad space it 
was explained. Deletions apply only 
to the Daily Tribune and include all 
classified ads except death notices 
and farm lands which have always 
appeared in the news section. 


I. A. Klein, Dean 

Of Specials, 

Retiring Aug. 1 
Veteran of 34 Years in 
Field Writes “30” to 


Illustrious Ad Career 


After more than three decades—34 
years to be exact—of operation as one 
of the nation’s outstanding newspaper 
advertising rep- 
resentatives, 
I. A. Klein, head 
of the New York 
firm bearing hi 
name, is writing 
“30” to a dis- 
tinguished career 
in the newspaper 
representative 
field. 

Mr. Klein, who 
cften is called 
the dean of spe- 
cial representa- 
tives, announced 
in a full-page advertisement in Eprror 
& Pusuisuer last week that he is retir- 





1. A. Klein 


ine from business and is closing his 
office in New York, effective Aug. 1. 
The genial, gray-haired veteran rep- 


he’s reached an 
age where he is entitled to a rest, he 


resentative believes 


stated this week, and he has no 
other plans for the future. He said 
he has been contemplating retiring 
for the last three years and finally 
made his decision a few weeks ag 
His client papers, which number 
nine, have been turned over to the 


Dan A. Carroll agency, which will act 
as eastern ad representative, he said 
The papers include the Detroit News 
and the Booth Newspapers, Inc., all in 
Michigan. The Booth group includes 
the Grand Rapids Press, Saginaw 
News, Flint Journal, Kalamazoo Ga- 
zette, Jackson Citizen-Patriot, Muske- 
gon Chronicle, Ann Arbor News and 
the Bay City Times. 

Although he has represented papers 
in other parts of the country—he car- 
ried a list of more than 20 at one time 
—Mr. Klein is closely associated with 
the cevelopment of national advertis- 
ing linage for Michigan newspapers. 
For example, he has represented the 
Detroit News since he first opened his 
office in New York back in February, 





WASH. STAR ASKS ADVERTISERS TO REDUCE SPACE 
WASHINGTON, June 30—The Washington Star, long-time national leader in 

newspaper advertising linage, has asked advertisers to reduce their space 
uses by 5% beginning July 1. The following explanatory message to adver- 
tisers appeared on the first page of the Star this week: “Drastic reduction 
in production of newsprint paper in Canada and the United States and conse- 
quent orders of the War Production Board limiting the use of paper by 
American newspapers make necessary further reduction in the size of the 
Star. Advertisers are requested to reduce their normal use of space in the Star 


during the month of July by 5%. 


Commencing July 1, Help Wanted adver- 
tisements will be limited to a width of one column. 


The Star will appreciate 


the full understanding and cooperation of its readers and advertisers in its 
effort further to reduce consumption of paper as a necessary contribution 


to the war effort.” 


1909, and it was in large part through 
his efforts that the News at one time 
led the rest of the nation in total ad 
volume carried. 

He was introduced at a banquet 
held by the News a few years ago as 
the man “whose name has been car- 
ried in the masthead of the Detroit 
News longer than that of any man liv- 
ing. 

One of 11 children, Mr. Klein was 
born in Waterloo County, Ontario, 
Canada, and while still a boy his family 
moved to the Georgian Bay district 
where his father launched a weekly 
paper. After studying at local schools, 
he joined the old Toronto’s Empire 
in 1888. When the Empire was merged 
with the Toronto Mail he stayed on for 
a while and then came to the U. S. 


Worked on N. Y. World 


In Chicago, through the late Charles 
Mortimer Peck, he met Ralph Booth, 
who was the founder of the present 
day chain of Booth Newspapers. 
Shortly after he went to New York 
and joined the World staff. 

Mr. Klein became a special repre- 
sentative by succeeding the late C. J. 
Billison, who retired in 1909 because 
of failing health. When he resigned 
H. S. Milholland, of the Pittsburgh 
Press, and H. S. Scott, of the Detroit 
News, went to New York together to 
select a successor. 

They spent some time in investigat- 
ing and finally decided on Mr. Klein, 
who at that time was connected with 
the New York Press as assistant busi- 
ness manager in charge of the dry- 
goods and foreign advertising accounts. 

Leaving the Press to enter the field 
where he became a star, Mr. Klein 
soon acquired the reputation of direct- 
ing one of the most intensely operated 
agencies in the business. 

Full of energy, an intensive worker, 
of pleasing personality and wide ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Klein put everything 
behind the papers he represented and 
coupled service with positive knowl- 
dge of every field in which he sold 
space. 

In order to do this, he made period- 
ical visits to survey the territory each 
of his papers covered, studied their 
methods of distribution, the character 
of their readers, the manner in which 
they influenced subscribers, and the 
confidence in which they were held. 

A vigorous champion of the daily 
newspaper as the basic advertising 
medium, Mr. Klein has held to one 
philosophy through his long years of 
space selling: 

“Sell your own newspaper; 
undersell the other paper.” 

He deplores the fact that even to- 
day the practice of underselling the 
competition is a part of space selling. 


Southern Railway Tells 
Its War Story in Ads 


Advertisements telling what the 
railroad is doing and problems it is 
meeting are being run by the Southern 
Railway System in 406 on-line daily 
and weekly newspapers and other 
publications. 

The company states that its war- 
time transportation job is without 
parallel in its history, and it feels that 
the people in the territory served by 
the Southern are “entitled to know 
what their railroad is doing, how well 
it is doing it, and what it will be able 
to contribute toward building a greater 
South after the war.” 

The ads use a human-interest angle 
in copy and illustrations as well as 
giving specific information about the 
railroad’s work. 
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Howard Retires 
As Ass’t Director 
Of Censorship 


Returns to Cleveland News 
. . » Succeeded by Jack 
Lockhart, Memphis Chief 


WasuIncTon, July 1—N. R. Howard 
has retired as assistant director of 
censorship with the compliment by 
Director Byron 
Price that “to 
Nat Howard, 
more than any 
other one indi- 
vidual, goes the 
credit for the 
successful opera- 
tion of volun- 
tary press cen- 
sorship during 
the past year.” 

Mr. Howard is 
returning to the 
editorship of the 
Cleveland News, 
effective July 5. He became head of 
the press division May 1, 1942, replac- 
ing John H. Sorrels who was promoted 
- at that time to deputy director. 

Mr. Price said he was accepting the 
resignation because he had no alter- 
native. In praise of Mr. Howard, the 
director said: “He has succeeded in 
obtaining the cooperation and con- 
currence of American editors and 
publishers on the one hand, and of the 
armed services on the other. I doubt 
whether very many on either side 
realize what a difficult accomplish- 
ment that was, or how much we owe 
Nat Howard.” 

Jack H. Lockhart, managing editor 
of the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
has been appointed acting assistant 
director in charge of the press divi- 
sien. Mr. Lockhart has supervised 
the press division at night since Feb. 
13, 1942. 


Reporter Got “Beat” on 
Story 500 Miles Away 


Dorothy Walker, general assignment 
reporter on the San Francisco News, 
had the pleasure of scoring a national 
“beat” with her recent story on the 
action of the California Federation of 
Labor executive committee, in passing 
a resolution recommending to its affi- 
liate member unions that a venereal 
disease test be required of each appli- 
cant before membership to the union. 

What made Miss Walker’s feat of 
unusual interest to newspapermen 
everywhere, was that the committee’s 
action was taken at Hollywood—some 
500 miles away, and under the “very 
noses” of competing Southern Cali- 
fornia reporters. 

Manchester Boddy, editor and col- 
umnist of the Los Angeles Daily News, 
took full cognizance of the “scoop” 
by running Miss Walker’s story ver- 
batim in his column, with a foreword 
explaining that the story was of na- 
tional importance, and that it had 
been obtained by a reporter who had 
been 500 miles from the scene. 

Adding to Miss Walker’s pride was 
the fact that the New York office of 
Business Week queried about the 
story, as did a number of other na- 
tional publications; and that the yarn 
beat all the wire services and other 
papers throughout the land. 

How did she do it? That’s a secret, 
says Miss Walker. But back of the 
story lies the fact that Miss Walker 
is the reporter assigned to cover so- 
cial problems for the San Francisco 
News, and that in the past she has had 
a number of stories about the work 
being done by Bay region AFL unions, 
in inaugurating venereal disease tests 





Jack Lockhart 


for their membership. Thus, by keep- 
ing a “proverbial ear” to the ground, 
and using a reporter’s “sixth sense,” 
Miss Walker was in a position to an- 
ticipate coming events. 


Treasury ‘Says 
War Bond Ads 
Hold Up Well 


Report Covers Period 
Since Second 
War Loan Drive 


WasHINGTON, July 1—War Bond ad- 
vertising in newspapers is holding up 
very satisfactorily, the Treasury has 
found in a survey of copy that ran 
since the concerted drive launching 
the Second War Loan. 

The study was made by Advertising 
Checking Bureau, retained to report 
the results of the year-around sched- 
ule as well as the intensive promotions. 
It covers the period between May 16 
and 31 and is confined to daily and 
Sunday newspapers, 1,227 of which 
carried War Bond advertising in the 
last half of May. These papers printed 
4,144,361 agate lines of advertising 
with an approximate dollar value of 
$455,880. 

The Treasury warns it would not 
be accurate to project these figures to 
cover all newspapers on the basis of 
experience during the Second War 
Loan campaign. Plates were supplied 
to publishers unable to use mats, in 
April, but not in May. If it may be 
considered that the ratio of weekly to 
daily space was the same during the 
last two weeks in May as in the Sec- 
ond War Loan drive, the figures will 
show total space during the half month 
of 9,822,136 lines with a dollar value 
of $619,997. Doubled to represent a 
full month, the report would show 
19,644,272 lines and $1,239,994. 

Treasury officials say it would be 
“extremely conservative” to place at 
10 million lines, the War Bond ad- 
vertising that appeared in newspapers 
during May. The value would be at 
least $1,000,000. 

The copy ran in May in every state, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
Newspapers in Alaska also carried 
bond copy but they were not covered. 

This conclusion was reached by the 
Treasury staff: 

“An outstanding feature of the tab- 
ulation is confirmation of the pre- 
viously known fact that newspapers 
have realized the potentials for this 
advertising to a widely varying de- 
gree. Many newspapers have very 
large schedules, some print a very 
small volume and the others range 
through the complete scale between 
these extremes. There does not seem 
to be any definite pattern for success 
other than initiative of the individual 
newspaper in developing a plan, tail- 
ored to fit local conditions, plus the 
enthusiasm and efficiency in selling 
it. Obviously, the most successful 
newspapers have sold_ consistent 
schedules for long periods in advance, 
usually in one selling operation. The 
newspapers that depend upon spas- 
modic advertising by individual local 
businesses, however valuable this ad- 
vertising may be, obviously do not ob- 
tain consistent schedules that appear 
in cases where the Treasury-prepared 
advertising has been sold on a long 
term basis.” 


RADIO WIRES STEPPED UP 


A 50% speedup in the radio news 
wires of both United Press and the 
AP’s subsidiary, Press Association, 
Inc., will be effected as soon as fa- 
cilities become available, according 
to simultaneous announcements made 
recently. Sixty instead of 40 words 
will be transmitted per minute. 
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Distinguished 
Service Awards in 


Journalism Given 


Sigma Delta Chi 
Announces Six Winners 
Of Medallions 


Winners of the 1942 Sigma Delta Chi 
Distinguished Service Awards in 
Journalism, given annually by the 
professional journalistic fraternity, 
were announced this week. They 
cover outstanding achievements in 
general reporting, editorial writing, 
Washington and foreign correspon- 
dence, editorial cartooning and radio 
newswriting. 

Jack Vincent, International News 
Service, was named the winner of 
the general reporting award for his 
coverage of the Nazi saboteur trial 
which culminated in his 29-hour beat 
on the verdict. 

Alexander Kendrick, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, won the editorial writing 
award for his series of editorials pub- 
lished under the title: “What Are 
We Fighting For?” 

Pearson and Allen 


Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, 
formerly co-columnists of United Fea- 
ture Syndicate “Washington Merry- 
Go-Round,” won the Washington cor- 
respondence award for their general 
excellence of performance. Allen has 
since joined the armed forces. 

Keith Wheeler, Chicago Times war 
correspondent, was awarded the for- 
eign correspondence prize for his re- 
ports of the U. S. Navy attacks on the 
Gilbert and Marshall Islands, the at- 
tacks on Wake and Marcus Islands and 
for his articles on the Aleutians cam- 
paign. 

Jacob Burck, Chicago Times car- 
toonist, was given the editorial car- 
tooning award for his consistently ex- 
cellent work during the period covered 
by the SDX awards. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., Washington com- 
inentator for Mutual Broadcasting 
System, won the radio newswriting 
award for his series of broadcasts on 
the synthetic rubber situation. 


Each of the winners will receive a- 


bronze medallion, accompanied by a 
certificate of “Distinguished Service to 
Journalism.” No award was made in 
the field of research in journalism. 

The board of judges making the 
awards consisted of Basil L. Walters, 
executive editor of the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal and Tribune; Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, dean of the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism; Basil 
Brewer, publisher of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times; Ralph Mc- 
Gill, editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion; L. D. Hotchkiss, managing edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Times; Elmo 
Scott Watson, editor of the Publishers’ 
Auxiliary; and Eugene C. Pulliam, 
owner and manager of WIRE, In- 
dianapolis radio station. 


Poor Richard Club 
Burns Mortgage 


Climaxing a spirited six months 
drive for enhancement of their eco- 
nomic situation, the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia, composed of 
leading advertising men of that area, 
on June 28 burned a $45,000 mort- 
gage, giving them unencumbered title 
to their clubhouse at 1319 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The club, under the leadership of 
president Peter L. Schauble, vice- 
president of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, is now in the 
most flourishing era of its long and 
distinguished career. More than 
$100,000 has been invested in recent 


times in rebuilding the Locust Stree 
home, including the installation of ; 
new dining room and other features 

New impetus has been given th 
club by boosting the membership we 
over the 500 mark. In this driv 
President Schauble has been rendere 
valued service by his “cabinet.” Othe: 
officers include Graham Patterson 
first vice-president; Jerome B. Gray 
second vice-president; V. Winfiek 
Challenger, secretary, and George E 
Letchworth, Jr., treasurer. 

A series of 35 advertising forums 
covering newspapers, magazines, radio 
and leading advertising groups, and| 
including manufacturing industries 
department stores, food and real estate. 
has been planned for the year. 


ABC Considers 
Elimination of 
Annual Meeting 


Directors of the Audit Bureau 0} 
Circulations decided to defer definit, 
arrangements for the 1943 annua 
membership meeting, now tentatively 
set for Oct. 14 in Chicago, followin; 
their meeting in Montreal, June 25-26 

It was pointed out that in view o! 
congested railway travel and _ hote 
accommodations, the Bureau would 
be in keeping with the war effort i 
it were to forego its annual conven. = 
tion. The matter was left to the dis- 
cretion of the officers for later deci- ( 
sion. If no convention is held, the \ 
customary election of directors by the 
various membership groups could be. 
accomplished by a proxy vote, it was 
stated. Notification of the board’s ac- 
tion is being made to other organiza- 
tions in the newspaper and allied pub- 
lishing fields which usually meet in 
Chicago during “ABC Week.” 

Resolutions Listed 


Included in the business transacted 
at the Montreal meeting were three 
resolutions covering recommendations 
made by the board’s committee on cir- 
culation rules and methods. The reso- 
lutions covered the following: 

Extension of Subscriptions. The rule ao 
the extension of subscriptions was revised t 
cover not only conditions where the price ha 
a reduced but also where in such case 
the 


higher price is later restored and als 
where a change is made in the frequency ¢ 
issue, 

Men in Service. In the Audit Reports an 
Publisher’s Statements for magazines a ney 
caption will be provided to cover copies sol 
for distribution to men in military service 
This caption will read ‘“‘Army and Nav 
Camps” and will be inserted in Paragrapl 
10 and 11 beginning with the December 3! 
1943 Publisher’s Statements. 

Department Store Sales. In paragraph 1 
of magazine Audit Reports and Publisher’ 
Statements the following new caption will } 
inserted: “Subscriptions by mail through de 
partment stores’ cooperation and that of othe 
retail outlets.” This will: be given the desig 
nation of 15b. “Catalog agencies’’ will bh 
designated as (c) and the succeeding caption 
will be changed accordingly. 

The following companies were 
elected to advertiser membership: f 


Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass., Allyn McIntire, vice-president; 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
New Haven, Conn., W. W. Peters, gen- 
eral advertising manager; The Chesa-_ , 
peake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
panies, Washington, D. C., R. G. Hunt. 
advertising manager; Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Atlanta. 
Ga., E. V. Hungerford, general adver- 
tising manager. 

Friday evening the directors were 
dinner guests of the Montreal pub- 
lishers at the Mount Stephens Club. 
Speakers at the dinner were: P.L * 
Thomson, Wesley McCurdy, president 
of the Canadian Daily News Associa- 
tion, and Theodore G. Morgan, director | 
of Henry Morgan & Co. W. J. Sutton 
director and advertising manager o 
the Montreal Gazette Publishing Com- 
pany, presided at the dinner. 
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Short Takes 


JIM SCHLEMMER, veteran sports 
editor of the Akron Beacon Journal, 
ever an ardent believer that his sports 
pages are widely and thoroughly read, 
feels he has some cause for doubt. 

He had a phone call the other day— 
“I notice Pindy Wagner’s column 
hasn’t been on the sports pages lately. 
What’s the matter? I always liked 
to read Pindy and I've just noticed that 
I don’t notice it any more.” 

Wagner’s last column appeared the 
day the Akron Times-Press printed 
its last edition, the day before it was 
absorbed by the Beacon Journal— 
Aug. 28, 1938. 





* 

THE Houston (Tex.) Press stylebook 

admonishes reporters against the use 
of clichés and bromides. Among the 
examples is the word “bailiff.” 

“Don’t write ‘bailiff of the court.’ 
What else can there be a bailiff of?” 

“Hay,” an office wag scrawled in 
with pencil. 


o 
THE Turlock (Cal.) Journal recently 
printed a Washington dispatch which 
read: 

“The executive board of the US. 
Steel Workers (CIO) called today for 
appropriation of ‘at least $2,000,000’ to 
finance cost-of-loving rollbacks and 
warned that ‘unless this is done, labor 
must receive increases in wages.’” 


. 
IMAGINE the consternation of John 
Grover, AP feature writer, when 
his by-line appeared in the ‘“Happen- 
ings in Society” column of the Somer- 
set (Pa.) Daily American under the 


head: 
War Makes 
Rayon Panties 
Very Scanty 


EVEN the unborn are advertising for 

shelter in war-congested San Diego, 
as witness the following in the San 
Diego (Cal.) Union classified section: 

“Heartless San Diego: give me a 
break; I’m an infant expected in Sep- 
tember and need a furnished house or 
apartment to come home to instead of 
a hotel room.” 

And the newly born are in similar 
difficulties, as this appeal demon- 
strates: “I’m only 3 weeks old. My 
Papa, a Navy officer, wants to live 
with Mommy and me. We need a fur- 
nished house or apartment. Papa can 
give good local references. Can you 
help me? Please! Signed, ‘Judy.’” 

é 


Soldier's Letter 
Brings 1000 Replies 


The Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
has received the grateful and surprised 
thanks of an Army private first class 
(Robert J. McCann of Seymour John- | 
son Field, N.C.) as a result of a story | 
about him that appeared in the Daily | 
News. 

He wrote the paper recently saying 
that he had noticed the considerable 
amount of space it devoted to news 
of service men and women. He was 
lonely, he wrote, and would like let- 
ters. He had no connections whatso- 
ever with Springfield. 

The paper ran a short item to the 
effect that a lonely soldier would like 
mail. His letter of thanks reported 
that in less than two weeks he had 
received more than 1,000 letters and 
some 20 packages from Springfield 
folk who had never heard of him be- 
fore. 

He was overwhelmed, he said, at the 
number of requests for his picture. It 
would cost him a month’s pay for pic- | 
tures alone, he remarked, so the paper | 
printed his picture for all his “pen 
pals,” thus saving him the expense. 





“VACATION” STORY 


H. E. Cabaniss, assistant city editor 
of the Savannah (Ga.) Evening Press, 
and Mrs. Cabaniss were up in the foot- 
hills of the North Carolina mountains 
last week, leisurely making their way 
back to the Georgia port and the 
regular grind, when—several miles 
away from a telephone or telegraph 
office—he almost literally stumbled on 
a bus wreck in which 14 Spartanburg, 
S. C., children had been injured when 
the machine overturned twice. Check- 
ing the names of the injured, Cabaniss 
snapped a half dozen pictures with a 
35-millimeter camera and drove to the 
closest telephone at Saluda, N. C., and 
called the nearest daily newspaper, the 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal. Giving 
the desk a bang up story, he then went 
on to Spartanburg, developed his pic- 
tures, and next morning the Spartan- 
burg Herald had a complete coverage 
of the story. 


4 right Ideas 


Aid Price Ceilings 
STAFF members of the Norfolk (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch struck a blow for 
better enforcement of price ceilings 
recently when they made purchases in 
local stores and retained receipts for 
the goods purchased above the ceiling 
status set by OPA. Front paze dis- 
play of results of shopping trips re- 
sulted in leveling off of prices in the 
city since all of the stores who ex- 
ceeded the limit were cited to the OPA 
district office with the result that 
every defendant admitted violation 
and agreed to abide by the prices. No 
punitive action was taken. The OPA 
staff has written a letter to Tom 
Hanes, managing editor, thanking him 
for the service rendered. 





Aids Victory Canning 
PUBLISHER WILTON E. HALL of 

the Anderson (S. C.) Independent 
and Daily Mail has made an unusually 
liberal offer to all employes of the 
two papers. He has agreed to furnish 
all the jars and cans needed by the 
employes to take care of the results 
from their Victory Gardens. Some 100 
employes of the papers are working 
their own garden plots this year and 
it is estimated that the offer of Hall 
will consume some 12,000 jars and 
cans. Arrangements have also been 
made by the Independent Publishing 
Co. to have a Community Cannery 
near Anderson do the work. 


War. Coverage Promotion 
IN THE lobby of the building, over 

the main entrance, the Philadelphia 
Record has installed a unique new 
advertising device in conjunction with 
the recent expansion of its war cov- 
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erage foreign news services. Set 
within a cyclorama depicting the uni- 
verse is a revolving model of the globe, 
operated by an electrical clock on a 
24-hour basis. At every strategic spot 
on the globe where a Record war cor- 
respondent now is operating is a 
lighted electric bulb. Across the top 
of the striking setup is the legend 
“News of the World,” and in raised 
cut-out letters are the names of the 
five wire services the Record now has 
at its disposal. Illuminated news 
photos flank the exhibit on either side. 


Suggestions for City 
THE Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram 
is building up considerable reader 
interest with a new column entitled, 
“What Do You Think Salt Lake City 
Needs?” Readers are sending in let- 
ter containing everything from post- 
war projects to city improvements. 


Mailing Zone Booklet 

THE Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat 
has published a small booklet con- 

taining the mailing zone numbers of 

all residents and business houses in 

the city. The paper is charging a 

nominal sum for the booklet. 


“Newcomers Club” 


THE Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram 

is helping to sponsor a “Newcomers 
Club,” organized on a _ nonsectarian 
basis where newcomers meet once or 
twice a month for a dinner and dance 
and a real old-fashioned “get-togeth- 
er. 


Ration Chart Credit Line 

WHY NOT give your newspaper a 
“credit line” under the rationing or 

civilian defense charts that are clipped 

by readers for reference? The “cre- 

dit line” might read, “Published in 

(Name of Newspaper)” or “From 


(Name of Newspaper).” 




























IT'S A GREAT 
GUESSING GAME! 


How many wage - earners 
have gone where? How 
much do they earn? Where 
do they spend it? 

The answers are simple in 
York, Pa. The workers in 
Greater York “stayed home” 
. . . did no will-o-the-wisp 
migrating. A wise local in- 


dustrial “York Plan,” ar 
the 196 busy plants, kept 
them .. . satisfied. 


Census figures (1939) re- 
ported 11,516 workers; latest 


estimate, 13,816 workers— 
up 20%. 
War Ration Book No. 2 


shows York’s population is 
57,825—up 1.113 since 1940 
Census; occupied dwellings, 
1940 Census, A.B.C. City 
Zone, 25,597; population, 92,- 
627; A.B.C. City Zone circu- 
lation, 20,860. York workers 
“stay put.” 
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With apologies to—and for the special attention of Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


one weapon 
Uncle Sam didn’t have to build 


HEN WAR STRUCK, the United 
States had one asset unmatched by 
any of our enemies or our allies. 


This asset was the enormous number of our 
people who read their newspaper as regularly 
as they ate their breakfast and supper .. . and 
who could be reached with vital war messages 
every day of the year. 


ALL of the nation’s millions, eager for vic- 
tory and to go back to the America they once 


knew 


* “...and we will go back. The truth will lead us back; the truth 
of our own times, the story of our folly, revealed to us by that daily 
visitor to our fireside—the newspaper. That will lead us back be- 
cause there’ll never be a Hitler who can muzzle or suppress it. 


“The American newspaper, relentless critic of the mighty, fear- 
less champion of the weak—unthrottled, unlicensed voice of the 
people, shouting the truths of Christendom at 45 millions spots 
before the set of every sun. 


“Given the truth, America will always, ere too late, turn back 
to the faith of its fathers. And America will forever have the 
truth. Let no man seek to prevent it. 


“Far from perfect, sometimes crude, but American to the core, 
more than 12,000 newspapers, from hamlet to metropolis, stand 
guard over the American way of life and the sovereignty of the 
humblest hearthstone—and will defend them to the end—even 


alone.” 


*From a speech made in Cleveland, June 23, 1943, by Frank Tripp, Chairman of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the ANPA; Chairman of the Allied Newspaper Council and General Manager of The Gannett Newspapers, 
which place this advertisement in behalf of every newspaper in America. 
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More Pooling 
Of Deliveries 
Asked by ODT 


Circulators Urged to Make 
Further Mileage Saving 
Through Joint Action 

By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


Those attending the Cleveland war 
conference of International Circulation 
Managers Association last week re- 
turned home with the definite im- 
pression that the three P’s—print 
paper, personnel and pooling—are the 
principal problems confronting circu- 
lators in the days ahead. 

With further restrictions on news- 
print a virtual certainty, circulation 
managers, working in close coopera- 
tion with editorial and advertising 
department heads, will have to devise 
ways and means of using less paper 
for more readers. This is not going 
to be an easy task, especially for circu- 
lators who favor a better product at 
a higher price. The day of the five- 
cent newspaper is rapidly approach- 
ing as a universal practice, judging 
from comments of circulation mana- 
gers at Cleveland. 

More Pooling Necessary 


Personnel problems, extending from 
the carrier organizations on up 
through the district managers and 
circulation department employes gen- 
erally, are primarily the result of war- 
time conditions. The growing man- 
power shortage is cutting deeper into 
the circulation ranks and is likely to 
make further inroads as the war pro- 
gresses. How circulation managers 
meet this situation will depend largely 
on local conditions and the ability of 
circulators to find and train suitable 
substitutes, many of whom, no doubt, 
will be women. 

Pooling of deliveries on a much 
more extensive scale than is now 
being done by many newspapers is the 
next problem facing the circulation 
chief, who has already had to devise 
ways and means of reducing truck 
mileage 25%. The Office of Defense 
Transportation is again calling upon 
newspapers to show the way in fur- 
ther mileage saving through a nation- 
wide joint action “share-the-truck” 
campaign directed to the entire private 
truck industry. 

E. M. Brady, ODT assistant director, 
in speaking before the ICMA con- 
ference last week, explained the pro- 
gram will have as its purpose “the 
stimulation of more extensive joint 
and reciprocal use of private trucks 
by members of the same industries; 
related industries; and unrelated in- 
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With the carrier salesman problem espe- 
cially acute on the West Coast, the Port- 
land Journal has found that posters, ap- 
pealing to patriotism of boys, have proved 
effective. Above is shown an example of 
carrier station posters used to interest 
boys in “carrying on" during wartime. 





dustries or businesses whose property 
to be transported can be combined 
and delivered on a single truck rather 
than on innumerable trucks each dup- 
licating and overlapping the routes 
and miles of the other.” 

How Savings Are Made 

Mr. Brady advised circulators to 
begin making plans now for further 
pooling of newspaper deliveries. “You 
cannot afford to wait,’ he warned. 
“Many of you have taken joint action 
already. You must go further. Let 
me cite just one or two cases where 
members of your own industry are 
sharing trucks. 

“Two newspapers in a certain city 
started joint action early in 1942. 
Through the process of consolidating 
individual routes into joint routes 
many of the former individual routes 
were abandoned in favor of consoli- 
dated routes. Certain routes to racks 
and vending machines were elim- 
inated. Street sale supervisors oper- 
ated over the same routes as did store 
salesmen. These two operations were 
consolidated. On certain editions the 
two papers divided the territory in 
halves, each paper delivering the 
papers of the other in its assigned half. 
Other steps taken involve the use of 
horses and wagons, local transit facili- 
ties, et cetera, all of which has caused 
the operated mileage of one news- 
paper to be reduced from approxi- 
mately 400,000 miles a month two 
years ago to approximately 87,000 
miles per month at the present time. 
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The other paper participating in the 
joint action plan shows a reduction in 
its mileage of approximately 52% in 
1941 as against current date. 

“In another city having four news- 
papers, a very extensive joint action 
share-the-truck plan has been estab- 
lished. In this city the following steps 
were taken: 

“(1) Deliveries to newsstands (in- 
cluding street sale drop bundles in 
outlying sections) were consolidated 
in many cases. (2) One member de- 
livers the papers of participating 
members to outlying districts, includ- 
ing deliveries to certain Armed Force 
stations. (3) Press starting time was 
moved up in certain cases to meet the 
requirements of the joint action plan. 
(4) Certain consolidated routes were 
established by the afternoon papers 
as was done by the morning papers 
in various sections of the city. (5) 
A study is in process in order to de- 
termine what further can be done in 
establishing consolidated deliveries to 
railroad and bus depots.” 


Carrier Promotion Notes 


THREE interesting promotional pieces, 

designed to make the carrier ap- 
preciate and understand his duties, 
thus making him a more efficient 
salesman at a profit to himself, have 
come to our attention. The Toronto 
Star has published a handy pocket- 
size booklet, entitled “Route Build- 
ing,” which tells carriers how to in- 
crease their routes and thus add to 
their weekly earnings. The Star book- 
let not only covers the subject of 
carrier technique, but also goes into 
the story of the workings of a daily 
newspaper. 

E. W. Wickham, Cedar Rapids (lIa.) 
Gazette city circulation manager, has 
written a short but punchy booklet, 
covering carrier activities, under the 
title “A GOOD Newspaper Boy Will 
Succeed.” Each page of the booklet is 


devoted to one phase of carrier sales- 
manship and the concluding page 
contains a message to parents. 

The Seattle Times recently devoted 
an entire page of its Sunday roto sec- 
tion, telling the story in text and pic- 
tures that a carrier is a war worker, 


Carrier “Sales Statements” 


D. H. FADO, Redding (Cal.) Record- 
Searchlight, recently conducted a 
contest among carriers to obtain the 
best list of “sales statements” on just 
what the carrier should say or do in 
order to get a “start.” The winning 
list contained 35 statements. In typi- 
cal boy language, the list included: 


‘1. 1 will deliver right after school, and 
before going to games, shows, etc. 

“2. I will wear fitable clothes on my route, 
and specially when collecting. 

“3. I will not come ariding around the cor- 
ner of the house and hit your child just be- 
cause I didn’t ride slow. 

“4. I will not quarrel with customers un- 
less I have proof of what I say. 

“5. I will trust you till your payday.” 


“The boy was sincere and has a 
good production record,” said Mr. 
Fado. “The remaining 30 points really 
took care of everything.” 


N. Y. PAPERS REPORT 


Twenty-eight New York State pa- 
pers (exclusive of New York City) 
have reported to the New York State 
Publishers Association to date on 
newsprint use. Twenty-five have com- 
plied with original 10% cut order; 
three have exceeded allotment. On the 
question of how to meet a further 5% 
cut; four report it would be difficult 
or impossible; four have already cut 
15% or more; five have no definite 
plans; 15 will cut editorial content, 
advertising, circulation, or number of 
pages per edition. Some have special- 
ized plans such as stripping classified 
page, cutting specific editions from 12 
to 10 pages, eliminating outside circu- 
lation, eliminating sub-heads. 





The Sunday Express’ 
122,848 current cir- 
culation is the largest 
in Southwest Texas 
by many thousands. 





IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


EFFECTIVE SEPT. 1 


San Antonio Sunday Express becomes affiliated 
with the Metropolitan Group of Sunday Newspapers. 


This is another step forward 
in our 78 years of progress. 





Reach the people 
responsible for the 
San Antonio and 
Southwest Texas 
great retail sales 
gains. 
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THE MAN WAS OUT... but the picture was in—won the 





National Headliner’s Club Award as “‘the best news picture of 1942” 
for Lieutenant Robert L. Mooney, former Inquirer camerman ... now 


with the Army Air Forces, taking pictures in a bigger league. 








Headliner’s Headliner 


Winnine awards is nothing new for Inquirer 
people. The amount of talent, ideas, skill and 
energy invested in The Inquirer in the last six 
years has made it a notable newspaper among 
newspaper people . . . read, followed and often 
copied in other newsrooms. Whenever news- 
paper men get together, officially or talking 
shop, The Inquirer gets a nod. 

However, the paper does not depend on 
outsiders for recognition. Every day, somebody 
on the home staff scores a home run with the 
folks, gets a confirmation from Constant Reader. 


Circulation up more than 50% in the past six 





years represents substantial approval, too. But 
our most obvious and apparent awards show in 
the advertising columns, where reader response 
is measured on the cash registers; where 
advertisers’ approval is evident in more adver- 
tising . .. Largest linage volume in Philadelphia. 
Second among all morning papers, with the 
largest advertising gain of any, in 1942. Last 
year’s gain topped in the first five months of 
1943!...Headlines among the headliners, and 
mighty interesting reading to advertisers, too! 


... If you haven't looked up or at The Inquirer 


lately, do so today! 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENT \" IVES: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, ]'etr 











; Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 
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Classified Can 
Assist in Cutting 
Paper Use 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


Considering the newsprint possibili- 
ties of the immediate future, classified 
advertising will be called upon to con- 
tribute its share in effecting economies. 

At the present time, many metro- 
politan publications have found it 
necessary to eliminate columns of paid 
classified advertising to remain within 
the limitations of white paper. If and 
when further newsprint curtailment 
becomes mandatory, there remains but 
a single method of effecting such an 
economy and still maintaining the 
coveted volume of classified advertis- 
ing — typographical and mechanical 
production adjustment. 

Classified advertising, like all other 
branches of the advertising profes- 
sion, has always been conscious of 
operating costs. Salaries, personnel 
expansion, equipment, and general 
overhead expenses were the principal 
control valves for the establishment 
of net profits. The value of reader 
interest in classified advertising, to the 
newspaper, was invariably a reason- 
able excuse for neglect in changing 
established styles, makeup and typog- 
raphy. Today, this thought along with 
the forgotten cry of “cost per ton,” 
has been replaced by a “must” order 
for newsprint conservation by all de- 
partments of the publication. 


“Lost Profits" 


In the past, the importance of | 
economy in newsprint consumption | 
was as varied as the opinions of the 
numerous CAM’s and the policies of | 
their management. Repeated surveys, | 
along these lines, discouraged experts 
who attempted to point out the “lost 
profits” hidden within the classified 
advertising pages of the nation’s press. 
As dubbed by Walter B. Patterson, of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
in his address at the ANCAM Victory | 
Conference, these “Sacred Cows” had 
been “grazing quite contentedly in the 
classified pages of many newspapers.” 

Mr. Patterson included among the 
“sacred cows” capitalized key words of 
each advertisement; the first two or 
three words in capitals; hanging in- 
dentions; two-line initials and the 





utilization of bold-face capital letter | 
key words. Explaining that the aver- | 


age 512-point type face allows from 
40 to 45 characters, in lower case, to 
the agate line, while the use of capi- 
tals limits the number to 30, Mr. Pat- 
terson stated that a waste of approxi- 
mately 331/3% in newsprint occurs 
whenever capital letters are permitted. 

The use of banner heads on classi- 
fied pages, ranging from one-half to 
one and one-quarter inches in depth, 








LEADERSHIP 
because of 


READERSHIP 


In Department Store ad- 
vertising, The Sun led | 
every New York weekday 
newspaper appealing to 
.|j.. . middle apd better income, |_| | 
“Bo: 5 ‘gréups..dyring the. first |: 
* six” anouttlis, .pf 1943; as * 
well as for the past lt 

7s .*.yeart’s $96 © .%% ‘" ° . 
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across eight columns, also was the 
object of his criticism as space eaters. 
He expressed the belief that these 
banners, in many instances, were ap- 
parently mere page-styles as they 
appeared daily and the impotence of 
the messages belied the importance 
of their presence. 

Mr. Patterson warned, too, of ex- 
cessively large classification heads and 
the unnecessary repetition of them; 
heavy or wide cross or separating 
rules; and careless composition result- 
ing in widows with a few letters or a 
word occupying an additional line. He 
stated that in some 55 or 60 newspa- 
pers he had studied, these wastes could 
have effected a saving of from 80 to 
90 lines to a single page. 

Urges Nine Cols. to Page 

Using these particular newspapers 
as a basis, and as a cross section of 
the country, he stated, “You would 
be amazed to know how few of them 
could not be reduced in a measure 
that would yield 124%2% absolute net 
sales.” 

As another means of effecting econ- 
omy, Mr. Patterson recommended a 
change to nine, instead of eight, col- 
umns to the page. He reminded how 
the newspapers, in the past, had gone 
from 13-em columns to 12% ems and 
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to the present 12-em column without 
the average reader noting the dif- 
ference. He also reminded the CAMs 
of the advantages to be enjoyed, under 
this makeup, whether rates were com- 
puted on a line or word basis. 

. Mr. Patterson recommended a com- 
posing room change that would assure 
from 5 to 9% saving in newsprint usage. 
He explained how a 5'2-point face is 
usually cast on a 54% or a 6-point slug. 
“It is possible—and it is being done in 
some places, as you know—to buy 
liners, the little steel pieces at either 
end of the mould that determine the 
thickness of the slug. It is very easy 
to have these reduced, or to procure a 
new one for 5%4-point instead of 514- 
point, using the same matrix equip- 
ment, but by securing shorter de- 
scenders, the ‘p,’ ‘q,’ ‘y,’ etc., that drop 
below the line. As a matter of fact, 
it is possible to go down in many of 
the 54’s to 5-point, using the same 
matrix as you now use, by the pro- 
curement of a few short descenders.” 
Saving % point, per line, would mean 
a saving in excess of 9%. Allowing 
that this would not be effected on each 
and every line, due to cross rules, cut- 
off rules, and justification of the col- 
umns, with an average of %4 to % of 
the possible saving, it would still re- 
sult in 5% to 7%. 
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Mr. Patterson further advised the 
CAMs that although manufacturers 
are prohibited from selling new mat- 
rices and equipment, because of the 
brass content essential to the war ef- 
fort, necessary replacements including 
the short descenders, required for the 
change, may be secured. 

This day and age, under wartime 
conditions, CAM’s are not only selling 
classified advertising but they are 
selling, primarily, limited white paper. 
The subject is of such importance to 
the publishing industries that clinics 
have been established by the leading 
manufacturers throughout the United 
States and Canada for the purpose of 
utilizing present equipment and ad- 
justing it to effect requisite economies, 
Classified advertising must contribute 
to these economies. 

Now is the time to herd those 
“sacred cows” and prepare for to- 
morrow. Many of the larger news- 
papers have formulated plans based 
upon certain newsprint limitations— 
if and when they are instituted. Dras- 
tic revisions may be necessary; cer- 
tain typography, makeup and styles 
will have to be eliminated; and classi- 
fied advertising will have to continue 
to serve the reading public in the 
tremendous task assigned to it in the 
winning of the war. 








production year. 


Pictured above is Prince Real R 11th, a registered Hereford 
Sire from the Thorp farm, near Aberdeen. 
stable in South Dakota because more than 70 per cent of 
the cash FARM INCOME 1s from livestock. South Dakota 
dollars are piling up as the farmers gear for another record 


Farm income 1s 








Aberdeen, South Dakota 
the pheasant hunting 
center of the nation. 
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this rich farm market. 








ABERDEEN, | 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


A wealthy market. 
insured for years to 
come through firm- 
ly-established live- 
stock production 
and durable, quali- 
ty erops. 


























The American-News, serving farm families in 16 South 
Dakota counties and 150 towns, is your best salesman in 


Today, more than ever before, the American-News 
with a half century of service to South Dakota families in- 
fluences South Dakota buying. 


Aberdeen American-News 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota’s Outstanding Newspaper 
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» eyes are here! Through them you are 
able to watch the war around the world and 


around the clock. 


In a single day you follow it from Britain to 
the Mediterranean, or look in on the fighting 
from the Aleutians to Africa. Through these 
eyes, you see this war as it really is—from the 
skies, the bridge of lurching warships and the 
inside of foxholes. Never has it been possible 
before to follow a war so closely. 


You see all this because YOUR eyes are the 
trained eyes of Associated Press correspondents 
on every front. They report this war as speedily 
and as accurately as is humanly possible. 


Your eyes are the most dependable on earth! 
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Campaigns and Accounts 


continued from page 10 





the account of E. J. Brach Canny Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Newspapers will be used on NR 
tablets, a Lewis-Howe Comnany prod- 
uct, through the Chicago office of J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 

A newspaper schedule of one-time 
insertions is being used on NorTHERN 
Mutvuat Casuatty Company, Chicago 
and Detroit, by Standard Adv. Agency, 
Chicago. 

Michigan newspapers are being used 
for institutional copy on M1p-WeEst 
REFINERIES, INc., Alma, Mich., by Wal- 
lace-Lindeman, Inc., Grand: Rapids, 
Mich. 

The Sweets ComMPpANy OF AMERICA, 
makers of Tootsie Rolls, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the Duane 
Jones Company to handle the adver- 
tising of their new milk fortifier, 
Tootsie V-M. 

Evectric StorAGE BatTery Co., with 
Geare-Marston, Inc., as its agent, is 
placing a series of newspaper ads to 
attract war-workers to an essential 
industry. With attractive copy and 
illustration, “Help make ’em at Exide” 
has registered its strongest appeal 
through newspaper columns, as evi- 
denced by registration of new em- 
ployes. 

Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York 
agency, has been named advertising 
counsel for Briruminous Coat, INc., 
new public relations agency for the 
coal industry. 

The Sperry Corporation, New York 
City, whose subsidiary companies are 
the inventors, developers, and manu- 
facturers of more than 200 types of 
instruments which give man precision 
control of his airplanes, ships, and 
guns, began a moderate sized adver- 
tising campaign through Young & Ru- 
bicam, in newspapers and magazines 
the end of June. Although two of 
its subsidiaries have used space in the 
trade press for a number of years, this 
is the first advertising to be done by 
the Sperry Corporation.  1,400-line 
space is being used in the newspapers. 





Among Advertising Folk 





JOHN W. LOVETON this week opens 

his own advertising agency, John 
W. Loveton, Inc. at 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. He 
is leaving Foote, 
Cone & Belding, 
where he han- 
dled the Lucky 
Strike account, 
to do this be- 
cause he feels 
that after the 
war the field of 
advertising will 
expand to cover 
a world rather 
than a_ national 
market and be- 
cause he foresees 
that many of today’s small products 
will become tomorrow’s large ones, 
and he is interested in having a part 
in the development of those products. 
In addition, he plans to concentrate on 
the in-between advertiser with the 
relatively small advertising budget, 
whom he feels is neglected today. 
Previous to joining Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Loveton was for five years 
program director of Ruthrauff & Ryan 
where he was responsible for Dodge 
Motor, Rinso, Spry, and other radio 
accounts. He has also done radio, 
publicity, and general advertising for 
Benton & Bowles. Rodney Erickson 
and Miss Rita McCusker are also leav- 
ing the agency to join Loveton. 

Ray O. Mithun, former treasurer 





John W. Loveton 


and general manager of C: mpbell- 
Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis advertising 
agency, has been elected president of 
the company. RatpH B. CAMPBELL, 
whom he succeeds as president, was 
named chairman of the board. 
Witt1aM RIENECKE has joined the 
staff of Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc., as 
art director. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with Geyer, Cornell & Newell 
of New York. Rosert D. Wotre has 
been appointed assistant radio direc- 
tor of Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc. 
Emerson A. ELLiott, media director, 
and Witit1am McNasz, art director, of 
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Campbell-Ewald Company’s Eastern 
Division, were named vice-presidents 
of the agency last week. 

Joun Mitton, for the last eight years 
executive assistant to the Columbia 
University Alumni Fund Committee, 
has resigned to join Lewis & Gilman, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. 

Witu1am G. Bocert, fiction writer 
and former associate editor of a Street 
& Smith publication, has joined the 
copy staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Greorce F. Davis, recently with 
Aitken-Kynett as account executive 
for R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam- 
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den, N. J., has joined the latter as sales 
manager of the industrial division. 
Paut H. Kerr, JR., has left the James 
G. Lamb Company to join the copy 
department of Geare-Marston, Inc. 


ALBert C. Cocurane, formerly asso- 
ciate editor of Tool Engineer, Detroit, 
has joined D. P. Brothers advertising 
agency, Detroit, as assistant account 
executive on the General Motors 
Truck Co. account. 

Mrs. Epna F. Snyper, formerly with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
has joined the copy staff of Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc. 





HAVE 


PLENTY 
OF IT! 


the things born of war. 





Detroit women are mighty busy... . 
for their hands and minds are full of 


to make up their minds quickly and 
shop quickly. Therefore fashion con- 
scious women (and what woman isn't) 
in Detroit have a habit of turning first 
to their morning Free Press for news 
about clothes. This is only a natural 
thing, for they know that Detroit's 
women clothing stores place more of 
their advertising in this newspaper 
than in any other in Detroit. 
instance in 1942, The Free Press car- 
ried 1,127,796 lines of women's cloth- 
ing store advertising, 170 columns 
more than the first evening newspaper 
and nearly twice as much as the 
second evening newspaper, both of 
which presumably do not reach as 
many active women buyers. 
Press leadership in women's clothing 
store linage is a good index of its 
ability to sell anything saleable. 


DETROIT WOMEN > 


They have 


For 


Free 





The Detroit Free Press 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., Nat'l Representatives 
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Alabama Leads 
The Southeast 
In Contracts For 


WAR 





1. TAKES guns, ships, ammuni- 
tion, powder, planes, clothing to win the 
war. 

It takes minerals, plants, power, 
machines, transportation and men to make 
materiel to win the war. 

It takes airfields, forts and camps 
to train the men to use the materiel to win 
the war. 


It takes temperate climate to make 
the most to equip and train the men to win 
the war. 

ALABAMA has all these things... 
the industries, the men, the materials, the 
power, the transportation, the climate, the 
camps. 

ONE BILLION, ONE HUNDRED 
THIRTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS in 
major war contracts were awarded in Ala- 
bama by the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission and the Treasury Department from 
the beginning of the war program in June, 
1940, through February, 1943. 

This is the greatest amount award- 
ed to any of the seven Southeastern states. 
This was allocated as follows: 

SHIPS (fabrication of naval and 

maritime vessels) er Te $ 277,000,000 
MISCELLANEOUS (textiles, sup- 
plies, ammunition, etc.) ...... 
INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES (‘new 
plants, expansion of old plants).. 380,000,000 
NON - INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 

(Cantcnments, airfields, etc. 166,000,000 
ne _.....$1,135,000,000 


With 75‘. or more of the state’s in- 
dustries located within the Birmingham 
area, the South’s greatest industrial center 
continues to grow. 

Birmingham has more families in 
residence, greater payroll volume, more 
workers, and more money per worker than 
at any time in the city’s history. 

Look to the South. Look to Birming- 
ham...,a great market which may be sold 


through a single advertising medium... 
The Birmingham News-Age-Herald. 


312,000,000 


Che Birmingham News THE BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


‘““THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS*“’ 
MORNING 4 EVENING x SUNDAY % RADIO STATION WSGN x 5,000 WATTS *& 610 KC & 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: RKEtCLY-3Mi TH COMPANY 
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HEAT WAVE IN WASHINGTON 

IT HAS become standard practice when things go 

awry in Washington for the President or one 
of his spokesmen to apply the cat o’ nine tails to 
newspapers and newspapermen. This week the 
pattern was followed to perfection. With Chester 
Davis quitting amid a barrage of tart words, and 
with Vice-President Wallace and Secretary of 
Commerce Jones swapping grave—though silly— 
accusations, the President told his press confer- 
ence that the newspapers were the cause of a lot 
of the troubles they reported. 

Mr. Roosevelt made one charge that will al- 
most certainly be given broader application by 
the public than the known facts warrant. That 
is his statement that certain reporters who were 
standing in his presence had written what they 
knew to be false upon orders from their su- 
periors. The President may have spoken with 
the authority of knowledge of specific instances, 
but to anyone who knows the Washington cor- 
respondents corps, the charge as a generality is 
absurd. Untrue also is the assertion that the re- 
porters and columnists have been responsible for 
the repeated ruptures in the President’s official 
family. Press reports might bring official dis- 
putes to the point of explosion, but the press 
could not possibly create the situations that must 
be reported for the public good. 

Casualties are unavoidable among the leaders 
who are struggling with the tremendous prob- 
lems generated by the war, and we’ve got to take 
them as we'll have to take the growing lists of 
the victims in uniform. The pressures of war 
leave little room for kindly feelings, especially 
in the super-heated air of a Washington summer. 
Mr. Roosevelt must have been feeling the effects 
of the prolonged hot wave when he gave the news- 
papers his latest tongue-lashing. Anyway, let it 
go at that. 


HONEST NEWS PICTURES 


THE managing editor of an Ohio newspaper, after 
reading Harrison Roberts’ explanation of his 

“war” picture that was taken far from the fire 
of the enemy, asks whether Eprror & PustisHer, 
by its publication of Mr. Roberts’ story last 
week, indicated either approval of or indifference 
to faking in news photographs. 

Our answer, of course, is an emphatic “No.” 

We gave space to Mr. Roberts’ story both be- 
cause of the interest it held for the hundreds of 
newspaper people, who, like Eprror & Pusiisner 
accepted his picture at its face value and printed 
it, and also for the light it threw on the military 
attitude toward news in pictures. Despite the 
fact that a staged “action picture” may often be 
superior as a photographic work of art to a shot 
made where the shell fragments are flying, it is 
not news and should not be published as news. 

Nothing can more quickly destroy public con- 
fidence in news pictures than the belief that the 
camera’s product may be manipulated by an 
editor to portray something other than the 
scene actually photographed. That such things 
have been done neither excuses nor justifies them. 
There can be no compromise with truth. 


MORE OFF-THE-RECORD 

LAST WEEK we had a few things to say about 

officials impositions of off-the-record restric- 
tions on newspapermen. This week our convic- 
tion that editors and reporters should revolt 
against this practice was strengthened by an oc- 
currence at the convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America in New York. Two well- 
known speakers, an advertising executive and a 
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Woe unto the world because of offences! for it 

must be that offences come; but woe unto that man 


by whom the offence cometh! 
—Sr. Mattrnew XVIII, 7. 
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Congressman, before addressing perhaps 500 per- 
sons, announced that their remarks were “off-the- 
record.” 

If each of the 500 who heard their pointed 
comment on the rationing situation, inflationary 
trends and grade labeling now evident told only 
five people in his own circle, that’s 2,500 who 
know now what was said. And each of these 
conceivably would tell five more, so it would not 
be long before some 12,500 persons knew all 
about it—and with variations. And so on. 

Where, then, does “off-the-record” come in? 
It is apparent that in this instance the press was 
dished out of two stories, one of which might 
have rated page one in some papers. 

Epitor & Pusiisuer would be pleased to see 
definite action against perpetuation of this news- 
stifling dodge by public officials and convention 
speakers. We shall be happy to report any fur- 
ther revolt against the off-the-record practice 
similar to the steps taken by the Detroit Free 
Press recently. 


GOOD NEWS! 

IN ORDINARY circumstances, we should greet 

the formation of another committee in Wash- 
ington with a shudder. So many committees 
are trying so much and accomplishing so little 
that it is wonderful that the country has ever 
been able to put itself on a war footing. The 
new committee, however, seems by its title to have 
mapped for itself a useful career. It is called 
the Advisory Committee on Government Ques- 
tionnaires. Its purpose is to eliminate a lot of 
unauthorized requests for information from pri- 
vate business and to limit the rest by requiring 
their approval in advance by the Bureau of the 
Budget. That is in accord with the law, but the 
law seems to have been honored in the breach 
rather than in the observance. 

Many of the questionnaires which have been 
showered on business by various government de- 
partments defy intelligent answers. Others de- 
mand the employment of extra people who do 
nothing else but find and fill in answers to ques- 
tions which could have occurred only to someone 
with an otherwise idle mind. The result has 
been a burden on business, an unnecessary drain 
on the nation’s manpower, a futile waste of 
paper, ang a net to the taxpayers of just about 
zero. We wish for the new committee a quick 
and useful career. 


KEEP THIS BUSINESS 


AN increasing flood of highly interesting “insti- 

tutional” advertising has appezred in metro- 
politan newspapers during the past 60 days. 
War, of course, is the dominant theme, but in 
several instances we have noted an idea which 
should find wide adoption. That is the encourage- 
ment of the unsung workers on the home front, 
the men and women who have performed the 
miracles of production that made the President’s 
“impossible” program a reality. Such advertising 
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as that of the General Cable Co., which has ap- 


peared in several newspapers and in Epiror & 
Pus.isuer recently, praising the electrical main- 
tenance men who use its products, is a potent 
factor in keeping alive the national will to win 
the war—and we can’t have too much of that. 

That sort of business is well worth cultivation 
by newspapers. It should not be regarded as an 
ephemeral phase of war times, but as a permanent 
addition to the legitimate uses of advertising. 
Newspapers ought to put as many accounts as 
possible on definite schedules, with art and copy 
treatment that will indelibly identify the ad- 
vertisers in the public mind. Only by develop- 
ment of such schedules will the daily newspapers 
assure themselves against the competition of the 
magazines, which are aggressively promoting in- 
stitutional linage. A great opportunity will be 
missed by newspapers if they do not do likewise— 
and immediately. 


LESSON FROM TUNIS 
IN HIS recent series on the North African cam- 
paign for the New York Times, Hanson W. 
Baldwin, famous Pulitzer Prize-winning military 
writer, cited several lessons for Americans, civil 
and military. Among them was this gem: 

“Psychologically, we should take to heart the 
oft-repeated lesson of North Africa and the Pa- 
cific that the truth always pays in the long run, 
that public relations is a very important war 
weapon, that news must come quickly from 
every battle front, and that censorship must be 
reasonable, not stupid.” 

Mr. Baldwin, an Annapolis graduate with sev- 
eral years’ active Naval duty, writes there from 
his heart. He knows the psychology which 
causes military censors to delay or suppress news, 
and he also knows, from first-hand sight of the 
battles around the world, that truth is too explo- 
sive to be suppressed beyond the period of im- 
mediate military necessity. Even such an able 
observer and writer as he is has not yet been able 
to tell all that should have been told weeks ago 
about North Africa. Such fragmentary informa- 
tion as the North African censor did pass was 
often confusing, even to military minds, and in at 
least one case, resulted in an unwarranted in- 
justice to a fine American Army organization. 
Soldiers and civilians all make mistakes; they can 
best be corrected by thorough exposition. 


A HYMN OF PRAYER FOR OUR 
FIGHTING MEN 


O Lord of air and land and sea, 

Guard Thou our sons who fight for Thee; 
Give them the courage to endure 

And hearts whose aims are high and pure. 
O Lord of aiv and land and sea, 

Guard Thou our sons who fight for Thee. 


Should pain and anguish come their way 
Be Thou their Comforter and Stay: 
Enfold the dying to Thy breast, 

And grant them Thine eternal rest. 

O Lord of air and land and sea, 

Guard Thou our sons who fight for Thee. 


Give us the faith that conquers pain 

And counts no sacrifice as vain, 

Which, late or soon, will win from Thee 

Man’s righteous peace through victory. 

O Lord of air and land and sea, 

Guard Thou our sons who fight for Thee. 

—Amen. 
Frederick George Scott. 
Copyright, 1942. Rev. Frank Magill Sherlock. 
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FOR 





PERSONAL 
MENTION 


PAUL PATTERSON, president of 
A. S. Abell Co., publisher of the 
Baltimore Sunpapers, and Mark S. 
Watson, military 
analyst for the 
newspapers, ar- 
rived in Great 
Britain last week 
for a study of 
the current war 
situation. 

Gideon Sey- 
mour, editorial 
page director of 
the Minneapolis 
Star Journal, was 
elected a vice- 
president of the 
Minneapolis Star : 
Journal and Tribune Company at its 
recent annual election. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, president 
and publisher of the New York Times, 
now in Moscow on a Red Cross mis- 
sion, was honored there June 25 at a 
dinner in his honor at which the 
American Ambassador, Admiral Wil- 
liam H. Standley, spoke. 

Arthur K. ,Whyte, publisher and 
manager of the San Diego (Cal.) 
Union and Tribune-Sun, has returned 
to his desk after a several months’ ill- 
ness which confined him to his home. 

George A. Buchanan, Jr., publisher 
of the Columbia (S. C.) Record, has 
been named president of the Columbia, 
S. C., Chamber of Commerce. He suc- 
ceeds J. M. Blalock, publisher of the 
Columbia (S. C.) State, who is now 
president of the Merchants Association. 








Paul Patterson 





In The Business Office 


Cc. V. “CHRIS” ROBERTS, for the 

past 15 years with the Fremont 
(Neb.) Guide and Tribune and Fre- 
mont Daily Tribune as advertising 
solicitor and advertising manager, re- 
cently became manager of the Empress 
Theater in Fremont. 

Lockwood Phillips, formerly general 
manager of the Fostoria (O.) Times, 
has become general manager of the 
Elizabeth City (N. C.) Daily Advance. 

Lynwood C. (Woody) Engle, acting 
advertising manager of the Saginaw 
(Mich.) News, is handing out cigars 
and accepting congratulations on the 
birth of a son, Frederick Willard, born 
June 25 at the Saginaw General Hos- 
pital. The boy is his second child, the 
first being a girl. 

Laurence Kenney, classified man- 
ager for the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican and American, and Mrs. 
Kenney announce the birth of a 
daughter recently. 

Fred McNamara has resigned from 
the advertising staff of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and American to 
join the advertising staff of the Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., an affiliate of 
Kennecott Copper Co. 

Miss Helen Maddox, for the last five 
years with the payroll department of 
the Akron Beacon Journal, leaves next 
week to join the Red Cross for over- 
seas service. 








In The Editorial Rooms 








E. M. PARKER, managing editor of 

the Jersey Shore (Pa.) Herald, was 
named assistant field director of the 
American Red Cross in service to the 
armed forces outside the continental 
limits of the United States. John F. 
Hill, telegraph editor of the Williams- 
port Gazette and Bulletin, will assume 
his post on the Herald. 


Mark R. Byers, managing editor of 


the Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald, 
was among seven of ten members of 
the War Price and Rationing Board 
at Wausau to resign in protest to 
prosecution of a shoe retailer for vio- 
lations charged by the OPA. 

Harry C. Webber, editor of the Bath 
(Me.) Daily Times, began his 55th 
year in newspaper work June 20 and 
on the 23rd celebrated, with Mrs. 
Webber, his 47th wedding anniversary. 

Maude Morgan Thomas, writer of 
children’s stories and books, has joined 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar edi- 
torial staff, coming from Scranton, Pa., 
where she free-lanced. 

Edward J. Meeman, editor of Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, has been 
elected chairman of Memphis Public 
Affairs Forum. 

Walter MacDonald, city hall re- 
porter for the New York World-Tele- 
gram, has been promoted to assistant 
city editor. 

John Ralston, for five years court 
reporter for the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal, June 28 began new duties as 
a reporter for the Minneapolis Times. 
Ralston resigned as president of the 
Newspaper Guild and was succeeded 
by Vic Bovee, night city editor. 

Bruce Hughes has begun work as a 
“cub” reporter for the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Journal-Tribune. He grad- 
uated from high school last spring. 

Edwin White and Ben Phlegar, 
graduates of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, are new staffers 
at the St. Louis Star-Times. 

Sam Lambert, former managing edi- 
tor of Club Management, a trade jour- 
nal, has been employed as a reporter 
on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Natalie Nicolin has been transferred 
from the San Diego, Cal., to the Los 
Angeles bureau of the United Press. 

Joseph Messick, former reporter and 
assistant Sunday editor of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Sunday Union and Re- 
publican, has joined the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation, California, in 
the industrial training division of the 
industrial relations department. 

Hal Wood, sports editor of the Twin 
Falls (Ida.) Times-News for six years, 
and recently copyreader on the San 
Diego (Cal.) Union, has joined the 
sports staff of the San Diego Tribune- 
Sun. 

Victor Whitaker, news editor of the 
San Diego (Cal.) Union, and Mrs. 
Whitaker announce the birth of a son, 
Victor III, June 26. 

Don Easter, copy desk, Columbus 
Ohio State Journal, has returned to 
the Springfield (O.) Daily News as as- 
sistant news editor. 

Martha Saenger, member of the 
Columbus bureau of the Associated 
Press, received the Robert F. Wolfe 
award, highest honor given a journal- 
ism student at Ohio State University, 
at the recent commencement. 

Raymond Bassett, recent addition to 
the Portland (Me.) Evening Express 
copy desk staff, is being transferred 
to the reportorial side with the return 
of Leigh B. Motherwell following an 
extended illness. 


C. Gardener Patterson, formerly of 
Time magazine and the Bangor (Me.) 
Daily Commercial, has joined the city 
staff of the Portland (Me.) Press 
Herald. 

Ann Murry, reporter, Bowling Green 
(O.) Sentinel-Tribune, has joined the 
editorial staff of the Monroe (Mich.) 
News. 

Sam Hood, formerly of the Ithaca 
(N. Y.) Journal, has accepted a gen- 
eral reporting position on the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot. 

Marion W. Milliron has succeeded 
Richard C. Walton as city editor of the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot. Walton was 
recently inducted into the Army and 
is now stationed at Fort Lewis, Wash. 


Bob Thomas, following his medical 
discharge from the Army, is handling 
general assignment work for AP in 
Los Angeles. 

Garber Davidson, formerly of South- 
ern California Associated Newspapers, 
has joined AP at Los Angeles and is 
doing general assignment work. 

Mrs. Rosalind Shaffer, formerly of 
the Chicago Tribune and the New 
York Daily News, is handling Holly- 
wood features for AP in Los Angeles. 
Her husband, George Shaffer, has left 
the Los Angeles Examiner to take up 
duties as copy editor in the publicity 
Department of Universal Pictures. 

Charles J. de Soria has joined AP at 
Los Angeles as photographer. 

Gene Handsaker, formerly of the 
Los Angeles Herald and Express, is 
handling general assignment work for 
AP in Los Angeles. 

William Patrick Moulton, formerly 
sports editor of the Mobile (Ala.) 
Register, has been appointed manager 
of the employe welfare and public re- 
lations department of the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation of Mobile. 

Oliver F. Atkins, formerly con- 
nected with the Birmingham Post in 
the capacity of photographer and re- 
porter, is home in Birmingham for a 
few days prior to his leaving for over- 
seas duty with the American Red Cross 
as a photographer. After he left the 
Post, he worked as photographer and 
reporter for the Washington Times- 
Herald. 

R. J. Batt, who has been on the staff 
of the Halifax (N.S.) Herald and Mail 


for several years, has been appointed | 


assistant city solicitor for Halifax. 





Arthur P. Henderson, telegraph edi- | 
tor of the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dis- | 
patch, and Mrs. Henderson are receiv- | 


ing congratulations upon the birth of 
a baby boy, Arthur P. Henderson, Jr. 


Edna Pierce, ex-copy girl, is writing | 
church news for the Norfolk (Va.) | 


Ledger-Dispatch, succeeding Emily 
Hope McCoy who has been married. 

Miss Maria Moss of Walhall, S. C., 
has joined the reportorial staff of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) News. 

Oscar Ruhl, on the copy desk of the 
Akron Beacon Journal for two years, 
has resigned to join the staff of the 
Sporting News at St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln Hackim are 
the parents of a son born recently at 
City Hospital, Akron. Mr. Hackim is 
on the sports staff of the Akron Bea- 
con Journal. 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Murty are 
parents of a daughter born recently at 
St. Thomas Hospital, Akron. 
Murty is state editor of the Akron 
Beacon Journal. 

Rosalena Mize and Ernest Arms, 
copy girl and copy boy on the Akron 
Beacon Journal, are now on the re- 
porting staff. Allen Burrell, former 
copy boy, goes into the Navy. 

Clyde Shue, reporter for the Har- 
risburg (Pa.) Patriot and Evening 
News, and Mrs. Shue announced the 
birth of a daughter at the Polyclinic 
Hospital there recently. 

Herbert Ravenal Sass, Charleston 
writer, has returned to the Charleston 
(S. C.) News and Courier staff after 
an absence of nearly 20 years. He 
served formerly as state news editor, 
then city editor and later as assistant 
editor. As assistant editor he devoted 
most of his time to editorial writing. 
Mr. Sass now is state news editor for 
the Courier, succeeding Leroy M. 
Want, who resigned to accept a job 
with the Red Cross at Alexandria, Va. 
Mr. Sass has been writing for maga- 
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NOW 
OFF FOR 
ALGIERS 





RAYMOND 
CLAPPER 


After a two months’ on-the-spot 
survey of European conditions 
and trends today, from the van- 
tage points of Sweden and Eng- 
land, Raymond Clapper is mov- 
ing on to Algiers. 


| While Clapper’s choice of topic 


cs |is entirely his own, readers may 
' | naturally expect that his next 


|forthcoming dispatches will in- 


clude discussion of the unsettled 
| political situation in North Africa 


and its effects upon international 


| policies elsewhere. 


Since Clapper went overseas 


early in May, the number of his 


|ones a week. 


zines, principally the Saturday Eve- 


ning Post, in recent years. 


James A. Best, formerly of the 
Asheville Citizen, has joined the staff 
of the Charleston News and Courier, 


(Continued on next page) 


subscribers has leaped from 154 
to 178—an increase of 24 news- 
papers, at the rate of three new 
His series of col- 
umns from Algeria promises to 
bring even more impressive gains 
in readership. 


For terms, please wire, collect. or 
write to 
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SYNDICATE 
220 EAST 42no STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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succeeding George M. Kiser as tele- 
graph editor. Mr. Kiser left earlier in 
the month to become managing editor 
of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. Henry 
W. Sams, a member of the faculty of 
Queens College, New York, N. Y., has 
joined the News and Courier staff for 
the summer as reporter and feature 
writer. 

William Decker, reporter, copy- 
reader and sports writer of the; San 
Diego (Cal.) Tribune-Sun for jmore 
than five years, has resigned to take 
a position in a war industry. 

Miss Jeanne Clark, University of 
Oregon journalism school graduate 
and former reporter on the Eugene 
(Ore.) Daily News, is the first woman 
copyreader employed by a daily news- 
paper in San Diego, Cal., where she is 
on the rim of the Tribune-Sun. 

Harold Elkins has been named news 
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editor of the Mangum (Okla.) Star 
and Ray Heatly hzs been added to the 
reportorial staff. 

Henry C. Calloway, editor of the 
Bluefield (Va.) department of the 
Bluefield (W. Va.) Daily Telegraph, is 
seriously ill in the Bluefield Sani- 
tarium. 

Mel Larson has resigned from the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune sports 
department to edit publications for the 
Evangelical Free Church of America. 
He recently was elected president of 
the Free Church Youth Fellowship at 
its annual conference. 

Frank H. Fuller, chief of the Asso- 
ciated Press bureau in Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed chairman of the 
activities committee of the Robert E. 
Lee-Virginia Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 





With The Colors 


BOB HESS, former Philadelphia In- 

quirer photographer who joined the 
Marines, and the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin’s Harry McGonigle, who 
joined the Army Air Force, are lieu- 
tenants on the same island in the Pa- 
cific, being engaged in making hazard- 
ous observation flights on the same 
bomber. 


Capt. Theodore T. Patterson, who 
for years was associated with Phila- 
delphia newspapers, chiefly as a re- 
porter on the old Philadelphia Press 
and the Evening Telegraph, this week 
returned to his native city as the 
newly appointed Director of Naval 
Officer Procurement for the Fourth 
Naval District. 

Michael J. Desmond, former reporter 
on the Columbus Citizen and Toledo 
News-Bee, has rceeived a captaincy in 
the U.S. Army. He has been replaced 
as public relations man for the Co- 
lumbus District OPA office by Earl C. 
Baird, former Columbus newspaper- 
man. 

Harold E. LeVanway, city editor of 
the Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder- 
Gazette, has enlisted in the Army. 

Pvt. Richard Corcoran, formerly of 
the advertising department of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American, is a patient at Nautilus 
Hospital, Miami Beach, Fla. with a 
broken arm. Corcoran is in the Army 
Air Forces. 

George S. Heilpern, who when a 
copyreader on the staff of the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican regarded 
photography as a hobby, is now a pho- 
tographer’s mate, first class, in the 
Navy. 

Miss Ingebord Mielow of the busi- 
ness office of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News has entered the women’s 
reserve of the Marine Corps. 

Richard W. Douglass, formerly of 
the editorial staff of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union and later with the 


United Press, has joined the staff of 
Yank. 





Joseph Kaselow, New York Herald 
Tribune business news reporter, re- 
ported to Volunteer Officer Candidate 
School on June 30. 


Ernest Gross, Buffalo Evening News 
labor reporter, has been inducted into 
the Army. 

John Richard Murphy of the Port- 
land (Me.) Evening Express city staff 
has been inducted into the Army. 

Oscar Otis, veteran race handicapper 
for the Los Angeles Times sports de- 
partment, has joined the Marine Corps. 

Alice Widman Parodi, first Los An- 
geles Times woman to join the Waves, 
has received her appointment to offi- 
cers’ training school at Northampton, 
Mass. 

Lt. John M. Good, associated with 
the Sun Gazette Publishing Company, 
Williamsport, Pa. for 20 years as 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


sports editor, city editor and editorial 
department supervisor, now is recrea- 
tion and employe service officer for 
10,000 employes of the Office of De- 
pendency Benefits, Newark, N. J. 
Good has been active as a member of 
the International Basketball Rules 
Committee as- intercollegiate basket- 
ball official and as a member of na- 
tional and state YMCA bodies. 

Frank Kuest, former general as- 
signment man with AP in Los An- 
geles, is training with a field artillery 
unit at Ft. Sill, Okla. 

Franklin K. Arthur, former city edi- 


. tor of AP at Los Angeles, is a lieu- 


tenant (j.g.) in the Navy, stationed at 
Quonset Point, R. I. 

Carl E. Otto, editor of the Wisconsin 
Rapids (Wis.) Daily Tribune, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
Navy. 

Dave Abramson, United Press Har- 
risburg reporter, left for service in 
the Army on June 23. 

John Mauror, sports editor of the 
Tarentum (Pa.) Valley Daily News, 
left for active service in the Army 
recently. 

John M. Walter, former sports editor 
of the Green Bay (Wis.) Press- 
Gazette, has been promoted from cap- 
tain to major at Camp Wolters, Tex., 
where he has been stationed as public 
relations officer. 

Bradshaw Beverley Byrd, son of 
U. S. Senator Harry F. Byrd, pub- 
lisher of the Harrisonburg (Va.) News 
Record and the Winchester Evening 
Star, has just received his wings as a 
paratrooper, at Fort Benning, Ga. 

W. H. (Bill) Giltner, former mem- 
ber of the editorial staffs of the Bill- 
ings (Mont.) Gazette and Omaha 
World-Herald, has completed training 
at Camp Davis, N. C., and was com- 
missioned a lieutenant. 

Lt. Howard L. Roberts, USNR, who 
has gone to Quonset Point, R. I, for 
indoctrination, and Angelo Biondo, 
stationed at Camp Grant, IIl., are two 
more members of the Chicago Daily 
News sports department that have 
gone to war, making a total of seven 
men who have joined the country’s 
armed forces. 

Second Lt. Edwin G. Pipp, former 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Detroit News, and recently reported to 
be a prisoner of the Germans follow- 
ing a bombing raid over Germany, 
was included June 24 among a group 
of American fliers awarded Oak Leaf 
Clusters for valor. 

James Patterson, son of Capt. J. M. 
Patterson of the New York Daily 
News, and a first classman at West 
Point, has just completed his primary 
flight training at Brady, Texas. He 
will now continue at Stuart Field at 
West Point for his basic training, and 
expects to graduate next June. He 
was a copy boy on the News before 
going to West Point. 

Thomas J. Steed, former managing 
editor of the Shawnee (Okla.) News- 
Star, has received his commission as a 
second lieutenant in anti-aircraft and 
will be stationed at Seattle. 

Alphia Hart, former staff photogra- 
pher and feature writer for the Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times, 
is in the South Pacific area as a Navy 
Seabee. 


Lieut. Richard L. Martin, former 
aviation editor of the Daily Oklahoman 
and Oklahoma City Times, now public 
relations officer for Tinker Field and 
the Oklahoma City Air Depot control 
command, has been promoted to the 
rank of captain. 


John B. (Jake) Penland, former 
sports editor of the Columbia (S. C.) 
State, is now with the Army. 

Staff Sergeant Robert B. Todd, for- 
mer reporter for the New Orleans 
(La.) Times-Picayune, who was in- 





ducted into the Army Air Forces in 
October, 1942, has been missing in 
action since June 11. 

Norman H. Agathon, former Deg 
Moines, Ia., bureau manager for In- 
ternational News Service, and Chi- 
cago, Sioux City, Philadelphia and 
Washington newspaper man, has been 
promoted to technical sergeant in the 
public relations office of the 20th 
Armored Division at Camp Camp- 
bell, Ky. 

Lieut. Comdr. A. R. Bosworth, for- 
mer fiction writer who at one time 
was with San Francisco newspapers, 
has been named Twelfth Naval Dis. 
trict public relations chief at San 
Francisco. 

Kenneth Elwood, former editor of 
the Palmyra (Wis.) Enterprise, igs 
a second lieutenant in the Army. 

Carl E. Otto, editor of the Wisconsin 
Rapids (Wis.) Daily Tribune has been 
commissioned a lieutenant, jg., in the 
U. S. Naval reserve. 

Mary Allan Kerkhoff, former wire 
room assistant and telephone girl, is 
the Philadelphia Record’s first “Leath- 
erneck.” She is doing her basic train- 
ing with the Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve at Hunter College, New York. 
Her father is Johnston D. Kerkhoff, of 
the Record’s rewrite staff. 

Joseph Cunningham Cox, Jr., for- 
mer Philadelphia Record sports writer, 
has been promoted from ensign to the 
rank of lieutenant (jg) in the U. §. 
Naval Reserve. He is stationed in 
New Caledonia. 


Ensign John Lain, who in 1938 was 
news editor of the Iowa City (Iowa) 
Daily Iowan, now is a flight instructor 
in the air corps at Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Navy Photographer Stanley Easty, 
former staff photographer for the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, 
visited in Raleigh while en route from 
Dutch Harbor to the Navy’s aerial 
photography training school at Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 


Homer Luttringer, Harrisburg, re- 
porter for the Harrisburg (Pa.) Eve- 
ning, News for the past eight years, 
has been inducted into the Navy. 


Delbert D. Thompson, who worked 
on several Iowa weekly newspapers 
before being inducted, now is a supply 
sergeant at Camp Callen, Cal. 


Promotion of Capt. William B. Ker- 
shaw, formerly a reference librarian 
of the Detroit News, to the rank of 
major has been announced at Lords- 
town Ordnance Depot, Warren, 0O., 
where Maj. Kershaw is personnel and 
fiscal officer. 


Pfc. Donald A. Chubb, son-in-law 
of Arthur J. Carruth, Topeka, Kan., 
newspaper man and former co-pub- 
lisher of the Topeka State Journal, 
has completed his basic training at 
Miami, Fla. and meteorological in- 
struction at Chanute Field, Ill, and 
has been assigned to Stout Field, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Dick Manley, former reporter for the 
Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital, has been 
transferred from State Teachers’ Col- 
iege at Eau Claire, Wis. to the Army 
air base at Santa Ana, Cal. for pre- 
flight training. 

Melville Scott Linscott, formerly 
with the advertising department of 
the Topeka (Kan.) State Journal, has 
reported to Fort Leavenworth for in- 
duction. 

Leonard R. Blaikie, former Oakland 
(Cal.) Tribune reporter, is now in 
Army Officers Training School at 
Camp Davis, N. C. His wife, Corena 
Crase Blaikie is a Navy ensign on 
duty in San Francisco. 

Major Stedman Chandler, formerly 
with the Pacific Division, Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA at San Francisco, 
is now on the Aleutian battle front, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in newspapers in the 18 states and the District of Columbia in 


which Esso products are markeced 


Se 





° 
“I call this a Statue of Liberty, too i 


“It’s another of those keys to 


«¥T’S a weird-looking contraption, 
Pll admit. But when you think 
what aviation gasoline and syn- 
thetic rubber mean right now, it 
begins to look pretty wonderful! 
“Tt’s a plant for a new-type proc- 
ess for making aviation gas and 
synthetic rubber material from 
petroleum. It makes more gallons 
of better gas than any process ever 
did before. It makes both the gas 


and the synthetic rubber material 


THE FIRST “E” AWARDED 


at once, which is mighty important 
right now! 

“It’s a fluid catalytic cracking 
unit. Our Esso research workers 
who developed it call it a ‘cat 
cracker.’ But we did that long be- 
fore the war, back in the 1930’s— 
and that’s why I call it a statue 
of liberty. 

“It’s a working monument to 
the power of American freedom 


and progress. 


TO PETROLEUM RESEARCH WORKERS 


vital war production that got dis- 
covered in the regular peacetime 


hunt for better goods for America.” 





STANDARD OIL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BAYWAY, NEW JERSEY 


OPERATING THE 
ESSO 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Where America gets the world’s 
foremost petroleum research 
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news dispatches from Alaska during 
the Attu campaign revealed. 

Crozier Schaeffer, of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer’s editorial department, 
has been promoted to corporal at his 
Miami station. 


Captain Maxwell Kahn, formerly of 
the Philadelphia Record’s advertising 
department, is now flying bombers in 
the New Guinea area and writes 
friends the kick he is getting out of 
dropping his first bombs on Japs is 
as big as the kick he got out of selling 
his first full page ad. 


Charles Fontenay, formerly with 
the AP in Memphis, Nashville and 
Camp Forest, Tenn., has been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the 
Army, graduating from adjutant gen- 
eral’s school at Fort Washington, Md. 
His father, Charles Robert Fontenay, 
when last heard from held a general’s 
rank with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek in the Chinese Army. 

Frank J. Bauer, Jr., copy editor on 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times and for- 
mer suburban editor of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Daily News, has been 
inducted into the Army. 


George M. Ransom of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Daily News composing 
room has been inducted into the 
Army. 

Anne Wilder, director of the press 
bureau of Mount Holyoke College in 
South Hadley, Mass., and correspon- 
dent there for several New York 
papers, has enlisted in the WAVES 
and has reported to officer candidate 
school at Northampton, Mass. 

Sgt. William Mooney, who formerly 
covered the County Building for the 
City News Bureau of Chicago and be- 
fore that was a police reporter, is 
now making news instead of asking 
for it. He is a gunner on a Flying 
Fortress operating from England. He 
has been on 13 operations over Ger- 
many and France, has become a staff 
sergeant and has been awarded the 
Air Medal with cluster. 


Captain Purser Hewitt, managing 
editor-on-leave of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger, has been transferred 
from Camp Murphy, Fla., to Fort 
McPherson, Ga., for duty in the S-2 
office. 


Capt. George B. Schuyler, former 
telegraph editor of the Butler (Pa.) 
Eagle is now with the U. S. Army Of- 
fice of Dependency Benefits at New- 
ark, N. J. His father is Elmer L. 
Schuyler editor of the Williamsport 
Gazette and Bulletin. 


Ralph Marsh who prior to entering 
the U. S. Navy was connected with 
the advertising department of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Tribune is now a mem- 
ber of the SeeBees in training at 
Camp Peary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Thomas Craven, former assistant 
advertising manager, Birmingham 
(Ala.) Post, is back home for a short 
leave after being commissioned a 
second-lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
infantry at Ft. Benning, Ga. He will 
leave Birmingham soon for active 
duty at Camp Joe Robinson, Ark. 


Ray Glenn, associate editor of the 
Alabama News Magazine and formerly 
managing editor of the Birmingham 
Post, left last week for Fort McPher- 
son, Ga. for service in the Army. 

E. H. Stern, former publisher of the 
Milford (Iowa) Mail, is a private in 
the Army at Camp Howze, Tex. 

Robert A. Williams, son of M. H. 
Williams, managing editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and Ga- 
zette, and Donald F. Williams, for- 
merly a reporter on the Gazette, re- 
cently completed courses at the U. S. 
Naval Reserve Ensigns’ School at 


Notre Dame University and have re- 
ceived commissions. 

James D. Guilfoyle, son of James 
H. Guilfoyle, city hall reporter on 
the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, has 
been promoted from captain to major 
in the Coast Artillery in Hawaii. 

William F. Harmeyer, classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Herald, has been inducted 
into the Army and will report June 
25 at Camp Custer, Mich. He will be 
succeeded by his assistant, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Barrett. 

Dave Gallup, who has been in the 
sports department of the South Bend 
Tribune, for the last 10 years, has re- 
ceived a commission in the United 
States Navy. He has been assigned 
to Harvard University. 

Ist Licut. A. C. John L. Sherer, 
formerly aviation columnist for the 
Gannett Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y. 
and pilot of the firm’s planes, has re- 
ceived the Air Medal and the DFC in 
India. He served with the RCAF for 
two years before transferring to the 
U. S. Air Corps. 





Wedding Bells 


HAROLD H. HARTLEY, executive 

editor, Toledo Times, and Eliz-beth 
Eversman of Toledo were married re- 
cently. 

Spencer H. Windsor, formerly of the 
Bangor (Me.) Daily News reportorial 
staff, and now an ensign in the avia- 
tion service of the Navy, was married 
recently to Miss Barbara Libbey of 
Bangor. 

Philip C. Reed, formerly on the edi- 
torial staff of the Northampton (Mass.) 
Daily Hampshire Gazette, and now in 
the Coast Guard, was married to Finis 
M. MacLeod in First Congregational 
Church June 22. 

Miss Florence E. Harrington, latest 
addition of the distaff side of the 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express re- 
portorial staff. was married June 24 to 
Lincoln H. Hascall, Jr., USCG. 

Charles A. Menees, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch reporter and Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER correspondent, and Miss Mary 
K. Hardesty of Jacksonville, Ill., were 
married June 27 at Jacksonville. 

Edith Di Lizia of the editorial de- 
partment of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union and John Sullivan of the circu- 
lation department of the same paper 
were married at Mount Carmel 
Church in that city on June 26. 

Miss Margaret Wilcox, of the Jack- 
son (Mich.) Citizen Patriot circula- 
tion department, and Pvt. John R. 
Graham of the Army Air Forces, also 
a Jackson resident, were married 
June 19 at First Presbyterian Church, 
Jackson. 

First Lieutenant Guy Mooney, edi- 
tor of the Billings (Mont.) Gazette 
before enlisting in the Army last year, 
was married at Reno, Nev., recently to 
Miss Olive Scholz, speech consultant 
in the Billings public schools. 

Emily Hope McCoy, church editor 
of the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch, 
was married to Lieut. Robert Seaver, 
USN. Mrs. Seaver resigned from the 
paper and is a resident of New York. 


Cecilia K. Lipshutz, third officer in 
the Womens Army Auxiliary Corps, 
and former women’s editor of the late 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, was 
married recently to Lewis R. Linet, 
attorney and counsel for the Legal 
Aid Division of the Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia. 

Coast Guardsman Walter Christen- 
sen, former Minneapolis Star Journal 
and Tribune pressman, to Miss Lena 
Nielson, in Minneapolis recently. Miss 
Nielson formerly was secretary to 
W. C. Brown, mechanical superinten- 
dent of the same newspapers. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Lieut. Winston Montague, who, be- 
fore he entered service, wrote a col- 
umn about horses and horsemen for 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, and 
Miss Pauline M. Boswell were married 
June 12. 


George Foster Dennis, managing 
editor of the Hightstown (N. J.) Ga- 
zette, and Miss Helen Nelson Storms 
were married May 28 in Allentown, 
N. J. Mrs. Dennis is a nurse in the 
Princeton Hospital. 


Miss Dorothy Moon of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union was married June 
1 to Walter Palm, a war worker in 


that city. 

Lieut. Martin Morey and Miss 
Carolyn Grant, were married at 
Mansfield, Pa., May 20. Before en- 


listing, Lieut. Morey was city editor 
of the Saranac Lake (N. Y.) Adiron- 
dack Daily Enterprise. He is stationed 
at New Orleans with the Transporta- 
tion Corps. 


Court Denies NLRB 
Control of Newsboys 


Los ANGELEs, Cal., July 1—Jurisdic- 
tion of the National War Labor Rela- 
tions Board over controversies be- 
tween newsboys and publishers was 
denied by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals sitting in San Francisco re- 
cently when the court held that news- 
boys are independent contractors. One 
of the three judges dissented. 

The case involved a petition by four 
Los Angeles newspapers—Examiner, 
Evening Herald and Express, Daily 
News and Times—for review and en- 
forcement of orders that the papers 
recognize the local newsboys’, union, 
a CIO affiliate, as bargaining agent for 
the newsboys. The court held that 
since the term “employes” is not de- 
fined in the National Labor Relations 
Act it should be given conventional 
meaning, denying the broader defini- 


tion used by NLRB. It declared that | 


in cases involving newsboys, under 
state workmen’s compensation acts, 
newsboys were held not to be em- 
ployes. It said that although the buy- 
ing and selling price of newspapers is 
fixed by publishers, this practice does 
not make a newsboy an employe as 
similar practices are followed by 
manufacturers who fix retail prices 
of their merchandise. 

It pointed out that the vendors take 
the risk of loss of papers, often deal 
in competing publications, buy and 
sell corners without publishers’ con- 
sent and hire other boys and relief 
men to help them. 

The controversy began in 1937 when 
an organizer claimed to have signed 
up 51% of the newsboys in each 
paper. CIO presented these data to 
the local LRB and an election was 
held, balloting favoring CIO as bar- 
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gaining agent, directed so to negotiate 
and bargain. The papers refused and 
complaints were filed. 

In a final decision concerning al] 
four papers, NLRB at Washington on 
March 30, 1942, held defendants to be 
violating the National Labor Relations 
Act and directed each publisher to 
cease and desist from its refusal to 
bargain collectively with the union; 
at the same time the board handed 
down an opposite decision concerning 
Houston newspapers. Los Angeles 
newspapers filed their petition jn 
April, 1942. 


PLAN COMIC AD DRIVE 


Utilizing the comic strip technique to 
educate youngsters about vital parts of 
a warplane, the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration will launch a large-scale 
newenoner advertising campaign July 
25. Half-pages are scheduled to break 
then in Puck, The Comic Weekly, 
and in the South Bend (Ind.) Sunday 
Tribune. Bendix’s strip is themed 
around the adventures of Capt. Ben 
Dix and, according to Thayer Ridge- 
way, vice-president in charge of the 
campaign for Lennen & Mitchell, the 
series of 13 insertions will run on al- 
ternate Sundays. The final box in each 
strip will give a simple and complete 
description of some vital part of the 
airplane supplied by Bendix. 

e 


SALUTE TO HEROES 


A salute to heroes sponsored by the 
New York Journal-American on a 
coast-to-coast hookup of the Blue 
Network on July 4 will feature the 
award of a Silver Star medal to Sgt. 
Barney Ross, U.S.M.C., former ring 
champion who killed 22 Japs in one 
night at Guadalcanal. William A. 
Curley, Journal-American editor, ar- 
ranged the program. 











- Breather after busine 


| Today’s executive must 
keep going. He does 
so by stopping to 
refresh mind and body. 
When he stops at 
The Waldorf Men’s Bar, 
thoughts clear and 
nerves relax in this 
restful club atmosphere... 
appetites respond to 
excellently cooked food. 
Add this important address to 
your after-business itinerary. 


| The 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Fighting now is winning the war... 
Thinking now can win the peace 
Today millions of service men are fighting for “a better 
world to live in.” Other millions of individuals are per- 
forming miracles of production through the united efforts 


Barges that of management and wage earners—all of one mind—for 


“an unconditional surrender.” 
land armies Tomorrow these millions will be permanently employed 
eee in peacetime pursuits provided they—all of one mind— 
dictate sound peace terms calling for sustained prosperity. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same cohesion 
among the United Nations during the transition period 
and thereafter as now exists during the world-wide con- 


Fomortow flict. Internal stability here and in other nations can be 


gained and maintained only by sustained industrial pro- 


duction and by economic interdependence. 


they'll 
x open up The people of this country, in common with the people of 
other lands, will prosper materially and spiritually when 
trade fronts i 2 this war is ended but only if insistence, world-wide in 
4p mm 
aa | 


J scope, is now voiced for A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada. Limited 


New York, N.Y. 
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2—PROMOTION 


Pittsburgh Press Survey 
Interviewed 18,585 


By T. S. IRVIN 


WHAT is a market? You can get all 

kinds of answers, based on geo- 
graphy, economics, population density, 
transportation facilities, newspaper 
circulations, even telephone traffic. 
However, almost everyone agrees on 
the simple, fundamental conception 
that markets are people. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press sharpens 
this definition and makes it more ac- 
curate. “A market,” says the Press, 
“consists of all the people who come 
to the market center to buy goods, ser- 
vices, amusement or to spend money 
in any way.” And in order to bring 
this definition to life for its home 
market, the Press undertook a major 
survey, interviewing 18,585 men and 
women in downtown Pittsburgh de- 
partment stores, furniture, variety, ap- 
parel and shoe stores on Saturdays 
and on Monday evenings in October, 
November, and December, 1942, and 
January and February, 1943. The find- 
ings as released by the Research De- 
partment of the Press under the title, 
“The Pittsburgh Market in a Nut- 
shell,” represents a major contribution 
to market investigation techniques. 

Market Distribution 

Each shopper was asked, “In what 
town or neighborhood do you live?” 
The tally of the 18,585 interviews indi- 
cates the distribution of the market 
for the downtown stores. Enough in- 
terviews were completed so that tabu- 
lations could be made to show the 
percentage of each store’s customers 
originating in each neighborhood of 
the city and each town in the sub- 
urbs. The variations in pattern for 
each store are in themselves a sub- 
ject of intense interest for any mer- 
chant, 

But the Press takes a further, sig- 
nificant step. All towns and neighbor- 
hoods were placed on a comparable 
basis by dividing the number of shop- 
pers from each town by the population 
of that town. These comparable fig- 
ures—the number of downtown shop- 
pers per 1,000‘population—indicate the 
relative drawing power of the Pitts- 
burgh Shopping District from those 
towns. Two communities might fur- 
nish about the same number of shop- 
pers to Pittsburgh, but if one were 
three times as large as the other in 
actual population, the “per thousand” 
figures would be invaluable in cal- 
culating their true, relative produc- 
tivity in response to advertising. 

Conclusions 

Analysis of income levels, transpor- 
tation facilities and other faciors 
leads the Press to the following con- 
clusions: 

1. As the distance from the shopping 
center increases, the drawing power 
decreases at an even greater rate. 

2. Good public transportation ser- 
vice results in people shopping down- 
town in preference to their neighbor- 
hood stores. 

3. Persons with high incomes are 
more likely to shop downtown than 
persons with lower incomes. 

4. Persons living in towns with large 
neighborhood shopping districts are 
less likely to shop downtown. 

5. Urban residents are more likely 
to shop downtown than rural resi- 
dents who prefer the nearest town, 
rather than the market center. 

A special map is included with the 
study. On it are shown the various 
districts of the city and the towns in 
the area. For each is indicated the 
number of shoppers per thousand 
population, making it possible for the 
merchant to make an instantaneous 


evaluation of each neighborhood and 
community. 

The survey was conducted and com- 
piled under the direction of C. F. 
Ackenheil, director of research of the 
Press. 


BS 

“Facts Are Facts” 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, Pennsyl- 

vania, had outstandingly successful 
campaigns in 1943 for the Red Cross, 
Community Chest and War Bond 
sales. In each instance the drive topped 
the 1942 record by a wide margin. 

The Washington Reporter and Ob- 
server pauses to indicate the one fac- 
tor to which the successes can be at- 
tributed—newspaper advertising. A 
small folder, prepared as a report for 
the advertisers who supported these 
civic programs, summarizes the results 
and compares 1943’s goal with that at- 
tained in 1942. Titled “Facts Are 
Facts,” the folder leaves no doubt that 
civic and patriotic endeavors do as 
much as 50% better when supported 
by planned advertising. 

Concluding the folder are highlight 
facts on institutional advertising from 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading. Says the Reporter and Ob- 
server: “MORE Americans are read- 
ing MORE newspapers MORE care- 
fully all the time. No other advertis- 
ing medium can make the same claim.” 


No Signature 
ALMOST every time an advertising 
agency is invited to prepare a cam- 
paign for a newspaper some sensitive 
art director turns in at least one series 
of layouts omitting the newspaper’s 
slug. Art directors, it seems, don’t 
like newspaper logotypes. Therefore 
the Art Directors’ Association cer- 
tainly ought to approve of the outdoor 
posters featured during the past month 
by the Chicago Sun. They contained 
only one word: TRUTH. No signa- 
ture. The “truth” campaign had been 
going on for several months, but bore 
the Sun’s signature. It was finally 
dropped in May. According to the 
Sun, memory does not recall another 
regular outdoor advertiser who has 
ventured the use of a poster without 
his signature. 


x” 

FREE CLASSIFIED ADS 

The Blackwell (Okla.) Journal- 
Tribune is running a free classified 
advertising service for farmers and 
laborers. By making known the need 
for employes or need for a job, the 
service is helping scores of boys to 
find work. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


GETS DAMAGES AWARD 

Akron, O., June 28—A Medina 
county common pleas court jury has 
awarded Gerald H. Coy, former editor 
and manager of the Wadsworth News, 
$1,000 punitive damages and $200 com- 
pensatory damages in a suit charging 
four directors of the newspaper with 
false arrest and malicious prosecution. 
The suit was brought against Charles 
E. Knapp, Don Williams and H. Jerry 
Hall, of Wadsworth, and C. R. Aldrich, 
of Spencer. Coy charged the defend- 
ants with conspiring for his arrest 
after he was charged last September 
with embezzlement of $102.47 of the 
Wadsworth Publishing Co. funds. The 
county grand jury, to which he was 
bound over, refused to return an in- 
dictment against him. Coy is now a 
member of the desk staff of the Akron 
Beacon Journal. 


STANLEY ROSS TO B. A. 


Caracas, Venezuela, June 30—Stan- 
ley Ross, former editor of several Long 
Island newspapers, has left this city 
for Buenos Aires after 18 months here 
as corespondent for the New York 
Times, NBC, BBC, and several other 
news organizations. Ross is traveling 
through Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile and Argentina, inter- 
viewing farmers and Indians as well 
as government officials. He will do 
a number of articles for the New 
York Times. When he reaches the 
Argentine capital he will work in the 
Associated Press Bureau there. While 
here, Ross wrote a number of articles 
on Venezuela for American magazines 
and is finishing a book on the country. 
The Venezuelan journalists association 
made him an honorary member re- 
cently. 


a 

MONROE OF'R ST.’ SUES 

WAsHINGTON, June 30—John P. Mon- 
roe, whose testimony before a House 
committee investigating war brokers 
developed the news stories concern- 
ing “The Red House on R Street,” has 
filed libel suits against Columnist 
Drew Pearson, and the Washington 
Post. Monroe’s suit declares his repu- 
tation has been damaged to the ex- 
tent of $1,000,000 by Pearson’s writings 
and radio broadcasts, and to the ex- 
tent of $350,000 by the Post’s publica- 
tions. 


o 

INS MAN’S KIN SUICIDE 

1 Miss Madeline Tregaskis, sister of 
Richard Tregaskis, International News 
Service war correspondent and author 
/of “Guadalcanal Diary,” was found 
,dead June 25 in her car in a locked 
garage in Monmouth Beach, N. J. Miss 
Tregaskis, who was 29 years old, had 
been missing for two days. Police 
listed her death as suicide, due to 
carbon monoxide poisoning, but gave 
no reason for her act. 


‘ Average 
Reading Time 
per E & P 


SUBSCRIBER 
62 1-2 MINUTES* 


* This figure is taken from 
Eprror & PusiisHer’s READERSHIP 
Survey among 700 representative 
subscribers as conducted under 
the direction of Charles L. Allen, 
Assistant Dean and Director of 
Research, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. 
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WHAT OUR 
READERS SAY 


Enough Stars Have 
Fallen on Alabama 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

All of us down in these parts have 
been of the opinion for quite some 
time that “enough stars have fallen on 
Alabama” but here comes the June 5 
issue of your fine publication giving 
Huntsville credit for a Morning Star. 

There’s no such constellation in 
Huntsville and as far as I know it does 
not appear on a paper printed in the 
state of Alabama. 

I do think in all fairness to my good 
friend and ex-teacher, Carl Carmer, 
that a correction should be made, call- 
ing “sunset” on any further stars, 
evening or morning, in Huntsville, and 
I hope that you will direct the proper 
parties to make such a correction, cau- 
tioning him at the same time not to 
scare the daylights out of us any- 
more. 

For, you can readily imagine, we 
are having a time as it is, running one 
newspaper, without having to compete 
against any astrological sheets. 

JacK LANGHORNE, 
Business Manager, 
Huntsville Times. 


HEAT CLOSES OFFICE 


With the thermometer soaring into 
the nineties, work in the composing 
room of the Meriden (Conn.) Record 
was suspended for nearly three hours 
on Friday night, June 18. In a Page 
One box, the paper reported next 
morning that “the heat made it diffi- 
cult for the operators to remain at 
their machines. It was not until 9 
o’clock that conditions permitted them 
to resume work. This accounts for 
the omission of correspondence and 
other news.” 


s 

WATTS HOME 

Richard Watts, Jr., former drama 
critic, now on leave of absence from 
the New York Herald Tribune, who 
has been editing American Letter, an 
Office of War Information weekly pub- 
lished at Dublin, Eire, arrived back in 
the U. S., this week, and Dan Terrell, 
former Washington newsman, succeeds 
him in Dublin. After a period of leave 
at home Watts will go to Chungking 
on asignment by the OWI. 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 








Experience— 
Intelligent writing and edit- 
- A these times require 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 
Youth— 
Ea and enthusiasm 


community and the profit of 
the publisher. 


When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 
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BOB JONES is a ‘‘trouble-shooter’’ for an air- 
craft manufacturer, an expert at breaking 
bottlenecks. One turned up on a midwest 
assembly line last night, so Bob put his tool 
kit and himself on the first outbound Airliner. 
He'll be at work on the job in a few hours 
and the line will start rolling again. 









’ MADELAINE MERRILL, movie star, sold a million 
in War Bonds at a rally in Boston last night. 
Tonight she will try to beat that record in 
ato New Orleans. On this tour, Miss Merrill is 


SEAMAN ED GORDON'’S orders read: “Report 
San Diego Naval Base Saturday."’ That means 
tomorrow. But the Airlines will get him there 
with time to spare—and would, had he been 
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traveling by scheduled Airliner to every im- 
portant U. S. city, gaining precious days and 
weeks for her important work. 











J. L. ROBERTSON bought some special dies in 
New York for his Texas war plant. They're 
riding in the cargo compartment up ahead, 
along with other important war shipments 
marked "Rush by Air Express.’’ Mr. Robertson 
has learned that whether it’s men or materials, 
Air Transport gets there first. 















RST... 
By Air 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early if plans change. 
When you use Air Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





ordered to any base in the U.S., for the Air- 
lines serve every important U. S. city and over 
60 foreign countries. 





MARK ANDREWS, star reporter, is on his way 
to make a trans-Pacific hop in a “flying 
freighter,'’ a transport plane operated by the 
Airlines for the Army or Navy Air Transport 
service. Mark's dispatches will tell how Air- 
lines personnel speed vital fighting supplies 
to every front in this global war. 


HELP YOUR OWN, OR YOUR NEIGHBOR'S BOY ... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 
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Plenty of Time to Sell 
Insulation Advertising 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 37 in a series) 
BY this time, most of the home owners 
in your market should have com- 
pleted the insulation of their homes. 
Chances are that not more than 5% 
of them have even seriously consid- 
ered the importance of this simple but 
very effective way to stretch a ton of 
coal or a gallon of fuel oil as much 
as 20%. 

Never have heating contractors and 
building contractors and regular in- 
sulation firms had so great an oppor- 
tunity to make a real contribution to 
the health of the families in their 
community; and never have all of 
them had so great an opportunity to 
make a direct contribution to the 
transportation problem as now. Every 
ton of coal and gallon of fuel oil that 
can be saved next winter, helps just 
that much to shorten the duration of 
the war. 

Problems in Selling Campaign 

Manpower shortages are now being 
felt by every kind of service store and 
organization. Sheet metal workers, 
furnace repairmen, electrical repair- 
man, plumbers and all sorts of metal- 
working establishments have lost 
many of their best men. The Army 
and ‘Navy need these highly trained 
and experienced people, so there is 
just nothing that can be done about 
this group. But in every market may 
be found older repair men who have 
shifted to other work, who can be 
found by running classified ads, or 
through personal contact with your 
jocal war labor board. 

The next problem is this. Not every 
contractor has adequate stocks of ma- 
terials to do the jobs that are offered 
him. To get around this, we suggest 
that all contractors be contacted and 
sold the idea of a cooperative cam- 
paign. One may have the fireproof 
shingles for roofing, another man may 
have the sidings, another may have a 
quantity of fluffed rock wool, another 
may have adequate stocks of granu- 
lated wool or rock wool bats. 

We have been told that a first class 
job of insulation will last as long as 
the family lives in their home. That 
might be ten years or 50 years. So, 
regardless of the other problems in- 
volved, keep this fact in mind. Insu- 
lation now is an investment for the 
trying war days; and it is also the sim- 
plest way to help our government 
through the fuel shortage period. And 
finally, it is the simplest way to save 
from 10% to as high as 25% on next 
year’s fuel bills; and the saving will 
go on for years and years. One smart 
salesman said to us, “Say mister, you 
pay for insulation whether you have 
the job done or not,” which is true. 

Suggestions for Sale of Campaign 

By this time it is obvious that four 
themes should be used in this cam- 
paign. First—Do your bit; help cut 
down the transportation of fuel next 
winter by having your home insulated. 
Second—Save from 10% to 25% on 
your fuel bill. Third—Have even 
temperatures; cut down _ illnesses. 
Fourth—Insulation pays for itself. You 
save enough to pay for the job many 
times over. 

Because of the spotty stocks of in- 
sulation materials in the average mar- 
ket, we suggest that the campaign be 
first sold on a cooperative effort. Call 
a meeting of your local heating con- 
tractors, coal dealers and contractors 
who do insulation work. While the 
coal dealers and heating contractors 
do not sell insulation materials, they 
can be very helpful in giving the in- 
sulation men live prospects and can 


be of great assistance in closing sales. 
Any heating contractor is bullish on 
insulation work. Why? Because his 
heating plant will do a better job, a 
more economical job, and, as a result, 
the home owner will give the heating 
contractor much of the credit for his 
warm home next winter. 

After a simple dinner at a local 
hotel or restaurant, tell your guests 
that your paper is interested in help- 
ing the government reduce fuel ship- 
ments to your market. One of the 
easiest ways to accomplish this is to 
immediately start a campaign on in- 
sulation. We see no reason why the 
building page editor should not sup- 
port the idea in editorials once a 
week. It’s a public service idea. 

Then ask the insulation contractors 
te give you the number of men they 
have available, and the approximate 
materials they have on hand, and what 
they think they can obtain from their 
suppliers for the next four months. 
Some of them will be reluctant to give 
up this information, but as the meet- 
ing progresses and as some men vote 
for the idea, you will have little trou- 
ble in getting a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of just how many jobs can be 
undertaken. 

If, when you have canvassed all of 
the contractors, and it is found that 
their combined working staffs and ma- 
terials are sufficient for only 400 com- 
plete jobs, or 1,000 jobs or whatever 
the figure may be, you have the basis 
for the next step in the sale. 

Make Up Four Ads 

Make up four ads—about 10 inches 
en four columns or whatever size you 
think can be sold. Explain that the 
ads are to run once a week—pick the 
day that you can be sure of a good 
position—and that all contractors may 
run their separate ads alongside, above 
or below the big ad. This is the same 
formula you have so often used when 
you formerly sold local dealers tie-up 
ads with a piece of national copy. It’s 
up to the salesman of the paper, or a 
writer or promotion man or woman, to 
write the entire campaign. Don’t ex- 
pect the contractors to write the copy. 
Use the four themes already suggested 
and be sure to make it easy for the 
home owner to get an estimate or a 
price for a completed job for HIS 
HOME. 

We see no objection to quoting a few 
average prices. As an example, you 
might state, in a box:—“Average cost 
for insulation of 8-room home, $00,” 
“10-room house, $000.” 

Central Phone Number 


By this time the idea of selling this 
type of campaign may seem too com- 
plicated, especially when we suggest 
that you try to have a service phone 
number included in all of the ads. 
in addition to the individual telephone 
ads of the dealers who sign the ad- 
vertisements. 

Well, the sooner all of us in the 
newspaper business realize that these 
are unusual days, and that the old, 
slap-happy days when picking up a 
handful of mats, some copy paper and 
lead pencil were all we needed to get 
a lot of ads, are gone for a long time, 
the sooner will we establish ourselves 
as the primary medium in every mar- 
ket in the United States. 

So, if it is possible, have a phone 
number that men and women can call 
and get information about the cost of 
insulating their homes. If this cannot 
be done, be sure to list the individual 
phone numbers of all those who sign 
the ads. 

Try to sell or convince your editorial 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


people that the subject of home, office 
and public building insulation is a 
very live topic at this time. Any of 
your better heating contractors, build- 
ing supply people and regular insula- 
tion contractors can give them all of 
the information they need for the pro- 
duction of helpful and constructive 
ideas about insulation. An occasional 
picture of a completed job would be 
of great value. An engineering article, 
written so that a layman can undar- 
stand it, would be helpful. Stories 
about savings of fuel, reducing ill- 
nesses, how to have the entire home 
heated, even though fuel consumption 
is cut, and other suggestions about the 
value of insulation will be read by 
thousands of your readers. 

In conclusion, there are many things 
that may be said about how insulation 
keeps our homes cooler in summer. 
Save these arguments for next spring. 
That will be time enough to sell the 
idea of a cooler home during the hot 
summer months. 


Sees Different 
Post-War Advertising 


Advertising will come out of the war 
in different garb, it was prophesied by 
I. A. Hirschmann, vice-president of 
Bloomingdale’s, New York, when he 
addressed the graduates of the New 
York Employing Printers Association 
educational courses June 24 at exer- 
cises in Manhattan Industrial High 
School. Post-war studies in advertis- 
ing, as in other fields, should begin 
right now, said Mr. Hirschmann. Army 
training, he pointed out, particularly 
of men in the Quartermaster Corps, 
where all goods are bought according 
to precise specifications, will approve 
a constructive influence on advertis- 
ing. 

“Advertising has gone through the 
flush stage where it sold everything 
hard and fast, and it seems to me that 
it is time that it should take its place 
as a thoughtful device; that we should 
come to the conclusion that you can’t 
substitute an adjective for a fact, or 
enthusiasm for information, or art 
work for a convincing statement,” Mr. 
Hirschmann said. 

“Advertising Department” really is a 
misnomer. It should be “Public In- 
formation Department,” as advertising 
connotes pressure, prejudiced sales- 
manship, vaunting self-glory, and 
over-statement, Mr. Hirschmann said. 

“This may not have been the orig- 
inal meaning of the term and is cer- 
tainly not true in all instances. There 
is some magnificent advertising in 
America, and much of it is informa- 
tive and helpful to customers. 

“But most of it, by the nature of its 
tradition and the place it occupies in 
the organization, must press for re- 
sults which leads to exaggerated 
claims. We will always have some of 
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910 East 138th St. (ct East River) New York,N.Y. 





are described in an illustrated, 
bulletin. Write for it today. 


this as long as we have people who 
fall into the fallacy of believing that 
boastfulness and over-statement can 
be convincing in the long run. Most 
of us know, by experience, that noth- 
ing is more convincing than under- 
statement. The English have given us 
a valuable lesson in this in the last 
few years. Mr. Churchill’s speeches 
are models of conviction, lack of claims 
or prophecy, full of under-statement, 
and powerful affirmations of faith,” he 
explained. 


SURVEY SERVICE GIFTS 


Small, practical gifts “to wear, taste 
and use” are favorites with men and 
women in all branches of the services, 
according to a survey conducted by 
the Meyer Both Reports, Research Di- 
vision of the Meyer Both Company, in 
conjunction with Servicemen’s Service, 
Inc., a voluntary organization spon- 
sored by the Navy League. The study 
was made in order to make available 
to stores and the general buying pub- 
lic information as to the most wanted 
gift items. It is expected that the 
growing number of overseas personnel 
will result in earlier Christmas shop- 
ping this year, especially in view of 
the fact that postal regulations permit 
eight ounce packages to be sent 
abroad without request from ad- 
dressees. 


ON AD BUREAU STAFF 


Malcolm Davis, formerly field repre- 
sentative for Banking, the Journal of 
the American Bankers Association, 
New York, has joined the staff of the 
sales department of the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA. Prior to his join- 
ing Banking in 1940, Davis served on 
the staff of the Merrill Anderson Com- 
pany and was advertising manager of 
Bankers Magazine. 
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FLIGHT at the Speed of Sound 
SPEECH at the Speed of Light 
SIGHT Beyond the Range of Vision 


@ There is more to the Air Age than airplanes. @ Even the airplane's remarkable ability to 
get you to a remote place at high speed is set aside when visual communication across the 
distances—two way hearing, speech and sight—moke it unnecessary to take the trip. 
@ Radio's latest and still secret wonders include Radar by which man has learned to 


“watch” without seeing. Sighting an enemy plane a hundred miles away —not with 





his eyes, but seeing electronically—the watcher reports electrically at nearly the 

speed of light... the listening pilot of a defending plane dives on the invader 
at approximately sound's speed of 1100 feet a second. This wartime application 
of new powers shows the plane and radio in effective teamwork. { But war is 
civilization in reverse, life with rationed eating, all man’s movements limited to 
military necessity. How shall we use the new magic in peacetime? Peace is a 

striking off of shackles. @ With Victory, even man’s encircling horizon will be 


struck off. That ring of hills, ocean, prairie, or roofs, which, since time began, 


has divided the here-and-now from the rest of the world, will no longer 
restrict us. At a turn of the hand we will overcome distance in whichever 


way we choose—electronically, with our eyes, our ears, our voices—or 


Bee 


aeronautically with our bodies. @ As we fight for a new world of Four 
Freedoms, let us see it as clearly as possible and plan accordingly. It 
will be an Air Age, yes—in a sense broader even than Aviation 
RADIO NEWS sees it—an age in which man’s mind and body roam the air 
at will. All new plans must allow for changes far more 
FLYING q P @ 
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No Forms Needed 
For AA-2X Rating 
For Photo Supplies 


By JACK PRICE 


We attended a meeting and dinner 
of the Photographic Manufacturers 
and Distributors Bureau given last 
week at the Hotel Sheraton, N. Y. C., 
the last of the season and the first of 
its kind we ever attended. 

Because of the confusing conditions 
now existing in the photographic sup- 
plies situation we had hoped to learn 
something definite that we could pass 
on to the news photographers. It was 
our hope that these manufacturers 
and dealers could transmit an inter- 
pretation of the rationing regulations 
for photographic supplies. Another 
reason which prompted us to attend 
was the desire to learn at first hand 
just what the manufacturers and 
dealers think of the news photographic 
branch of the profession. 


Concerned with the Amateur 


Quite frankly, only a few manufac- 
turers gave the problem of the news 
photographer much consideration. The 
main interest of the group centered 
on the amateur. This is understand- 
able because of the gullibility of ama- 
teurs for novelties. When we explained 
that news photographers set the styles 
which are accepted by the amateurs, 
we ran into some contrary opinions. 


There was much discussion among 
dealers about the rationing of sensi- 
tized materials. The committee which 
was charged with the responsibility of 
unravelling the complicated situation 
made a report via its chairman who 
had prepared it in an unusual manner. 
He had put into poetry the trials and 
tribulations of his committee while on 
their quest for information from the 
OPA in Washington. To put it bluntly, 
the report explained that they could 
not obtain enough information to help 
any of the members of the organiza- 
tion. In answer to repeated requests 
for specific information on some point, 
the chairman of the committee could 
only refer the questioner to the poem. 

Several weeks ago we published the 
late amendments to the regulations 
governing the flash-bulb and film 
situation but they evidently were of 
little help to some of our readers. 
This week we received an appeal for 
help in obtaining information regard- 
ing the use of PD-1A forms for ob- 
taining flash-bulbs. 

The following is a response from 
OPA in Atlanta, Ga., to a request from 
Bugs Barringer, president of the Caro- 
linas Press Photograpers Association, 
for approval of a PD-1A form for 
flash-bulbs of which he is actually in 
need for legitimate work: 

“Your PD-1A application for flash- 
bulbs, we regret, cannot be approved. 
The above action is necessary as flash- 
light bulbs are very critical. At the 
present time, ratings are only being 
issued to the Army, Navy, medical 
professions and police and fire depart- 
ments.” 

Our Washington office reports the 
“complaint by news photographers in 
several sections of the country that 
they are unable to obtain flash bulbs 
voices a problem that threatens to 
become nationwide. 

“Under the War Production Board’s 
Order CMP No. 5, publications are 
given an automatic AA-2A rating on 
bulbs and other photographic equip- 
ment. But there is a senior priority— 
an AA-1l—available to military and 
essential governmental uses, hospitals, 
police departments and some others. 
The newspaper priority is of no value 
in areas where the higher rating is 
absorbing the available supplies. 

“The bulb situation, both as it af- 

















Three Acme men meet in North Africa. 
Sgt. Pete Gianacopolous (left), former 
Acme Telephoto operator now in charge 
of the Signal Corps’ radio telephotoing in 
Algiers; M. J. (Mike) Ackerman, New 
York staff photographer, now war corre- 
spondent in North Africa, and Charles 
Corte (right), Washington staff camera- 
man now a war correspondent in North 
Africa. 


fects standard lamps and photographic 
flash bulbs, has become critical and 
no relief is in immediate prospect. The 
law of supply and demand, compli- 
cated by the senior priority not avail- 
able to news photographers, will con- 
trol stocks going into that channel.” 
Interpretation of Regulations 


We then requested the Wabash 
Photo-Lamp Company, as manufac- 
turers of flash-bulbs, to send us their 
interpretation of the regulations that 
govern the bulb situation. The follow- 
ing is a condensed report sent to us: 

“Publishers of newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, etc., are listed in 
CMP Reg. 5 under Schedule II, which 
entitled them to extend an AA-2X 
preference rating on all of their pur- 
chases by conforming with the CMP 
MRO certification appearing on the 
bottom of column two and the top of 
column three on page one of CMP 
Reg. 5. 

“No publisher need apply for a 
preference rating upon any application 
forms whatever. The automatic AA- 
2X preference rating can be extended 
on all purchases which are classified 
as repair and maintenance and operat- 
ing supplies. Photographic flash and 
flood lamps are considered as ‘operat- 
ing supplies.’ 

News Photogs' Enterprise 

“No newspaper, magazine, etc., pub- 
lisher may purchase more _ photo- 
graphic flash lamps during any given 
period of 1943 than a like period in 
1942. This adheres to paragraph ‘F’ of 
the CMP regulations.” 

We now return to the news camera 
subject. We managed to prove to the 
satisfaction of several manufacturers 
that newspaper photographers lead the 
field in enterprise and through their 
efforts many of the modern devices, 
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accessories, fast film emulsions, fast 
lenses and effective and safe flash- 
bulbs have been produced. 

This writer in addressing the group 
requested that the manufacturers ex- 
plore the news photographic profes- 
sion more thoroughly so that they may 
become better acquainted with the 
men and women who will contribute 
much to the future in photography as 
they have done in the past. 

We were surprised to learn that not 
all the manufacturers were repre- 
sented in that organization. The larg- 
est manufacturer of photographic ma- 
terials, Eastman Kodak Co., was not 
represented. Just another situation so 
well known in the profession is re- 
vealed here, that being lack of united 
effort by the entire industry. 


Wallace Dislikes Winner 
WITH world-shaking events happen- 
ing in all quarters, Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace didn’t think a pic- 
ture showing a zoot-suited jitterbug 
and his girl executing a whirl should 
win the White House Photographers’ 
Association grand prize, but the judges 
thought otherwise. 

Wallace presented the award to 
Ollie Atkins, former Washington Daily 
News cameraman, but registered his 
personal views notwithstanding the 
fact that he was taking issue with a 
board of experienced newsmen includ- 
ing Alexander F. Jones, managing 
editor of the Washington Post; B. M. 
McKelway, associate editor of the 
Washington Star; John O’Rourke, 
managing editor of the Daily News; 
Bernard Harter of the Washington 
Times-Herald; and Franklin Fischer 
of National Geographic Society. 

Included among the entries that 
drew especial attention were: Nomura 
and Kurusu, pictured sitting in the 
State Department studying their time- 
pieces, Dec. 7, 1941; John L. Lewis 
yawning in boredom during War 
Labor Board proceedings; the six Nazi 
saboteurs after the firing squad had 
completed its work and the bodies 
were being lifted into Army ambu- 
lances; Madame Chiang Kai-shek ad- 
dressing Congress. 


Small Photo Dept. 


ON SEVERAL occasions we have 

heard arguments about the future 
of newspaper photography. Some 
skeptics believe that the war will fur- 
nish too many cameramen for news 
work and not enough positions for 
them. We have always contended 
that this is not so. 

We feel that practically every daily 
newspaper in the country will 








be | 


forced to have its own photographer. | 
The progress will be much more rapid | 


in this field than before the war. The | 


matter of expense will be of minor im- 
portance when it becomes a matter of 
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self preservation. The people in the 
small towns will want a pictorial coy. 
erage of their affairs and demand j 

As an example of this viewpoint y 
were startled recently when we 
ceived a newspaper from a town of 
1,200. The paper is the New Athens 
(Ill.) Journal—circulation about 600, 
This edition is only four pages but 
contains almost three pages of photo- 
graphs showing the flood scenes in the 
local area. Although the Journal did 
not have its own staff photographer jt 
had the photos made by a staff photog. 
rapher of the Advocate, a newspaper 
in a nearby town. Faced with ex. 
treme difficulties of operation because 
of the flood, the Journal managed to 
get the pictures published with the 
help of the friendly neighbor in Belle- 
ville, Il. 

When a newspaper of 600 circulation 
shows such progress in the use of 
local news pictures we may feel as- 
sured that when the war is over and 
the many photographers return to 
civilian life they will find new oppor- 
tunities. 


td 

START FRENCH PAPER 

Sr. Joun, N. B., June 30—A daily 
newspaper printed wholly in French 
will be established somewhere in the 
Maritime Provinces, and for circula- 
tion in that territory and Newfound- 
land. Indications are that the base 
will be Moncton, N. B. Taking the 
initiative in the movement aimed at 
founding of the new daily for Acadians 
is Archbishop N. Robichaud of Monc- 
ton. A fund is being raised not only 
through the Maritime Provinces but in 
Quebec province, and one of the con- 
tributors is Cardinal J. R. M. Ville- 
neuve, of Quebec, who donated $1,000 
At present there is no French daily 
published anywhere in the Maritime 
or Newfoundland. 
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VM FOR GETTING THE JOB DONE... AND 


EORGE WRIGHT knows a few things 
J about war. He was in the Army 
fourteen years—through the first World 
War and the Villa campaign. 
But don’t ask him to tell you about it 
now. He’s busy as blazes—and will be 
for the duration. 


He has two sons in this war and he 
wants to get on with the job—bring his 
boys home fast. 


George, Jr. is on a destroyer in the 
Atlantic. 


Bill is in the Medical Corps. 


The first World War taught George 
Wright what can happen if a war drags 
on. He has friends under crosses in Flan- 
ders Field and he knows they wouldn't 
be there if the war had ended sooner. 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION, One Broadwa 
builders and repairers of fighting ships for the 





George Wright—at Todd Hoboken Dry Docks 
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MY BOYS HOME... QUICK” 


George Wright, Shipyard Engineer 


And he knows there would be more 
more crosses and maybe 
one for George Wright—if that war had 
gone on into 1919 and 1920. 


crosses—many 


All of this he thinks about when he con- 
siders the chances his sons have of getting 
home alive. The longer the war lasts, the 
heavier the odds against them. Can you 
blame him for being scared of a long war? 


That’s why these are busy days for 
George Wright—a shipyard engineer. 


It’s hard to be on the job every minute 
in wartime, but if he’s absent, you can bet 
your bottom ration stamp it’s due to cir- 
cumstances beyond his control. 


Winning this war is teamwork, he says 
—and every man and woman everywhere 
in America is needed on his job every day. 


Another Advertisement 


from the 
newspaper campai 
where 


there is an office, 


f 
of TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


One man’s absence from work may mean 
one less dent in Fortress Europe. 


© 125,000 men and women work in the Todd Ship- 
yards on our three coasts — 63,137 have one or 
more close relatives in the armed services. More 
than 27,000 former Todd workers are in the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. 


IF YOU HAVEN'T A BOY TO 
WORK FOR “ADOPT” ONE... 


Isn't there some youngster in the fight for 
whom you say a silent prayer?...a neighbor's 
boy ...a young fellow who worked with you ..- 
that swell kid who delivered the groceries. Get 
his address. Write and tell him that you'd like 
to “adopt” him for the duration . . . so you'll 
have someone out there to work for! He'll get a 
great kick out of knowing that you're fighting 
as hard on your job as he is on his, and first 
chance he gets, he'll probably write and tell 
you so. “Adopt” your boy—today! 


y, New York 
U.S. Navy...merchant ships for all the world 





yard or affiliated company 
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John Cowles Praises 
British Publications 


AN up-to-the-minute picture of how 
English newspapers and periodicals 
are publishing despite extreme news- 
print restrictions 
was given to 
Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER last week 
by John Cowles, 
who recenily re- 
turned to the 
United States 
from a trip to 
North Africa and 
England on a 
survey of lend- 
lease operations 
as a special rep- 
resentative of 
E. R. Stettinius, 
Jr., the Lend-Lease Administrator. 

Mr. Cowles since Jan. 1 has been on 
leave-of-absence as president of the 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune 
and other Cowles publications, serv- 
ing as special assistant to the Lend- 
Lease Administrator. 

“Newsprint restrictions in Great 
Britain are so extreme that it is very 
difficult for transients to buy copies 
of newspapers,” Mr. Cowles said. 

“At Claridge’s Hotel in London 
where I stayed, the London Times was 
delivered’ to my room each morning, 
but it was impossible to get additional 
morning papers there. Each guest was 
limited to one morning paper. Prac- 
tically all the circulation of the morn- 
ing papers goes to registered sub- 
scribers. A person staying in a hotel 
where the Times is delivered to the 
guests has almost no way to get a 
copy of the Telegraph or the Express 
or the Mail or any of the other publi- 
cations. 











John Cowles 


Sell Out Quickly 

“In a few places in London venders 
sell morning papers on the street, but 
these individuals sell only one of the 
papers, so there is no selection pos- 
sible. It is somewhat easier to buy 
copies of the evening papers, as ap- 
parently a substantial portion of their 
circulation is still handled by street 
sellers.” 

An individual who formerly got 
more than one paper by carrier de- 
livered at his home is now supposed 
to receive one less paper than he for- 
merly got, Mr. Cowles pointed out. 
A customer who formerly received 
four dailies can now take three, for 
example. 

All over England there are con- 
tainers in which people are urged to 
place their newspapers when they are 
through reading them so they can be 
distributed to the troops, the news- 
paper executive said, adding, even in 
places like railroad station news- 
stands, far fewer copies are for sale 
than the demand requires, and they 
are sold out shortly after being put on 
sale. 

Magazines Also Hit 

“The same thing is true of maga- 
zines,” he continued. All of them are 
sold out shortly after they are dis- 
tributed to newsstands. I tried for 
two weeks to locate a current copy of 
the British weekly comparable to 
Time and Newsweek that is called 
News Review but was unable to find a 
copy anywhere. Weeklies like the 
London Economist are almost entirely 
on a mail circulation basis now.” 

The shortage of current reading 
matter is so great that second or 
third-hand American publications, 
sometimes months old, are sold in 
book stores and at newsstands, Mr. 
Cowles revealed. 


“English book publishers are now 
printing their books on thinner paper 
with smaller type and very narrow 
margins,” he continued. “The avail- 
able paper is so limited that most cur- 
rent books are quickly sold out and 
become unavailable. The demand for 
reading matter of all kinds is prob- 
ably greater than ever before.” 

The British government puts out a 
wide range of illustrated books cover- 
ing all phases of British military and 
naval operations, according to Mr. 
Cowles. These sell for prices ranging 
from the equivalent of 10 cents up to 
about $1 and are widely distributed. 

The popular London dailies are all 
four pages standard size, or eight 
pages tabloid. The more serious pub- 
lications like the Times and the Tele- 
graph run more pages but far fewer 
than they did before the war. 

“In spite of their reduced content, 
the London papers seem to me to be 
giving better American news coverage 
than they did when I was last in Eng- 
land, in January and February, 1941, 
or when I have been in England be- 
fore the war,” Mr. Cowles said. 

Praises Their Work 


“In view of the extreme limitations 
on the use of paper, I do not think 
there is any reasonable basis for our 
criticizing the British publishers on 
the ground that they underestimate 
the importance of adequate American 
news. I think that, everything con- 
sidered, they are doing an excellent 
job.” 

While in England Mr. Cowles talked 
with owners and editors of many of 
London’s papers and he sums up his 
impression this way: 

“I think their publications are on 
the whole extremely prosperous, al- 
though they all are confronted with 
shortages of manpower and material, 
which makes the American publish- 
ing picture, despite the difficulties 
here, look like paradise in compari- 
son.” 

The British papers are so extremely 
tight in news content that they are 
saving large sums that formerly went 
into newsprint and they have literally 
no returned unsold copies to absorb, 
according to Mr. Cowles. 

In addition, their total production 
costs have been greatly reduced by 
the reduction in number of pages, and 
their advertising rates per line have 
been multiplied several times, as com- 
pared with the pre-war level. 

Stars and Stripes, the U. S. Army 
daily, is on sale to American military 
personnel throughout the United 
Kingdom but is not available to the 
general public, he said. He continued: 

French Papers Restricted 

“In North Africa, the Army is now 
publishing Stars and Stripes daily in 
Algiers, in Oran, and in Casablanca. 
Distribution to other areas in North 
Africa is naturally extremely difficult, 
and copies are frequently delayed or 
lost in distribution. However, consid- 
ering all the problems confronting 
them, it is my impression that the 
people running the Stars and Stripes 
are doing an excellent job. 

“The French language newspapers 
in North Africa are operating with 
greatly curtailed supplies of news- 
print. They also sell out rapidly, and 
it is difficult to secure copies of them 
in many areas. The French papers in 
North ‘Africa are usually four pages 
in size and until recently were not 
allowed to publish on Sunday, in or- 
der to conserve the limited supply of 
paper that was available.” 
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AFA Hits Grade 
Labelling 


continued from page 5 





director of public relations, U.S. Navy, 
asserted that “advertising contributed 
a large share to a very great achieve- 
ment that many at the beginning be- 
lieved impossible,” that of increasing 
Navy voluntary enlistments to fill the 
demand after Pearl Harbor. 

“In an effort to use all possible re- 
sources within its reach, the Navy 
turned to paid advertising as one 
means of increasing enlistments,” 
Lovette explained. “The first test 
after Pearl Harbor consisted of a se- 
ries of four advertisements in all Eng- 
lish-lanugage Sunday newspapers of 
general circulation in the Northeast- 
ern Division. It resulted in an 82% 
increase in enlistments for that Divi- 
sion, as compared with the 47% in- 
crease in the other four divisions 
where the ads were not appearing.” 

Lovette further explained that the 
Navy is “about as liberal as it can be” 
toward advertising, and that “secur- 
ity was and is the only thing which 
the Navy looks at when it clears 
advertising copy.” 

J. B. Powell Speaks 

After sketching some of the recent 
advertising campaigns such as that 
for Radar, Lovette said, “All of those 
stories are stories worth telling and 
stories that would never reach the 
public except through advertising. 
We are proud to assist with such dig- 
nified, legitimate institutional adver- 
tising.” 

In conclusion, he suggested that the 
advertising profession paraphase 
Thomas Paine’s statement, “The world 
is my country, to do good is my re- 
ligion,” and after the war operate on 
the basis, “The world is my market, to 
sell good American goods is my re- 
ligion.” 

Speaking from a wheel chair, J. B. 
Powell, former editor of the China 
Review, who lost his feet while im- 
prisoned by the Japanese in Shanghai, 
told how complete the destruction of 
the free press in the Far East is to- 
day with the Japanese assuming full 
control of news and advertising. He 
also pictured the atrocious treatment 
of newspapermen in China after Pearl 
Harbor, and urged that reconstruction 
of the Orient after the war be con- 
sidered as seriously as that of Europe. 


Slides of Russian war posters ac- 
companied the talk by Lieut. John D. 
Stamm, nephew of former Ambassa- 
dor Joseph Davies, who was the lat- 
ter’s aide on his recent Russian trip. 
Stamm translated the poster copy and 
praised the art work. 

Maxon on Subsidies 

The concluding speech was made 
by Brig. Gen. David N. W. Grant, Air 
Surgeon, Army Air Forces, who de- 
scribed the advances of flight medi- 
cine in this war. 

Winners of the awards for advertis- 
ing Club Achievement were an- 
nounced Monday and presented by 
Allan T. Preyer, chairman of the War 
Advertising Committee of the AFA. 
First place in cities of 300,000 or more 
went to the Houston club and second 
to the Columbus, Ohio, club. For 
cities under 300,000 first went to the 
Peoria, Ill., club for the third con- 
secutive time, and second to the 
Springfield, Mass., group. All were 
based on war programs. 

OPA Deputy Administrator Lou 
Maxon told an AFA press conference 
Tuesday that the “choice now is be- 
tween subsidies and inflation” and 
that he feels that the most direct 
means is to subsidize food processors. 


The existing squeeze between the 
higher prices of producers, increased 
wages, and retail ceiling prices, he 
said, is the result of the government's 
“playing for time.” Mr. Maxon re. 
fused to make any statement on grade 
labeling, which with food subsidies, 
had been a part of the off-the-record 
speech he had made the night before 
at the AFA dinner. 

At Tuesday’s general session Major 
George Fielding Eliot, military analyst 
of the New York Herald Tribune, as. 
serted that Germany’s strength is now 
at rock-bottom and stressed the ne- 
cessity for defeating her first before 
attacking Japan. In contrast Max 
Hill, former head of the Associated 
Press Tokio office, argued that a 
prompt offensive was essential against 
Japan to prevent the consolidation of 
her gains. 

George Sokolsky, New York Sun 
columnist, severely censured Wash- 
ington’s conduct of the home front, in- 


sisting that we must win the war at _ 
home before defeating the Axis. Col, 3 
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Gilbert T. Hodges, former chairman of | 


the AFA, presided. 


Chester J. LaRoche, chairman of the : 
War Advertising Council, in his speech © 
before the Advertising Club Confer- | 


ence on War Activities, took issue with © 


ra 


Sokolsky, saying that the less govern- | 


ment does, the more industry must do. 
He also urged advertising to institute 
a program of self-regulation through 
a strong structure set up by the four 
great media—newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and outdoor, feeling that if the 
profession didn’t, the government 
would have to. 

LaRoche also stated that more than 
$250,000,000 worth of advertising 
power has already been used in this 


war as contrasted with probably less — 


than $2,000,000 in the last war. 
Must Help in Winning the Peace 

The jobs of industry and adver- 
tising in the post-war world were the 
topics which provided the Wednesday 
conclusion to the AFA conference. 
Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the 
Committee on Economic Development, 
claimed that while advertising, sell- 
ing, and business have but a secondary 


place in the winning of the war, “they | 


must move right up to the front and 
take the lead in the winning of the 
peace.” 

In insisting that industry must ob- 
tain high levels of production and em- 
ployment after the war, he stated that 
“every policy of business and govern- 
ment that interferes with production 
and employment should be chal- 
lenged” and that “advertising people 
must sell their clients on bold and 
intelligent planning” in the post-war 
world. 

Advertising has three post-war jobs 
to do, stated John E. Wiley, vice- 
president of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
“to help make the plans of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development the 
greatest force for good living the 
world has ever known.” Those jobs 
are to sell a vastly increased quantity 
of merchandise, to combat the sweep 
of state socialism by improving the 
performance of capitalism, and by 
selling the source of good living at 
the source of good government, the 
individual town and city, and to con- 
tinue a war-learned job he called 
“productionizing,” in other words, in- 
creasing the efficiency of a company’s 
own employes. 

Following Hoffman’s speech, Her- 
bert Houston, a former AFA director, 
proposed a resolution, which was ac- 
cepted by the members, that advertis- 
ing men and women “heed the signal 
of the Committee on Economic De 
velopment and answer the call to help 
industry after the war.” Merrill C. 
Meigs, director, AFA, presided at the 
closing meeting. 
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their coverage pattern more potent . . . their reader interest so intense . . . their service more sensitive to 
individual needs. For further facts call on any of the sponsors of this message . . . AUBURN CITIZEN ADVER- 
TISER (E) . .. BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (M) . . . BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (S) . . . CORNING EVENING 
LEADER (E) ... GENEVA TIMES (E) . . . GLOVERSVILLE & JOHNSTOWN HERALD & LEADER-REPUBLICAN (M&E) 

. “MAMARONECK TIMES (E) .. . *MT. VERNON ARGUS (E) ... “NEW ROCHELLE STANDARD STAR (E) .. . 
* OSSINING CITIZEN REGISTER (E) ... *PEEKSKILL STAR (E) ... *PORT CHESTER ITEM (E) .. . POUGHKEEPSIE 
NEWSPAPERS (M, E&S) . .. “TARRYTOWN NEWS (E) .. . *WHITE PLAINS REPORTER-DISPATCH (E) 
“YONKERS HERALD-STATESMAN (E) . . . LEGEND—(E) Evening newspapers. (M) Morning newspapers. 
(S) Sunday newspapers. * Westchester newspapers sold in combination. 
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yas ac- 
vertis- 
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Lait Brought 


the Ducks 


To War Writers’ Dinner 


INS Nimrod of Long Standing (in North Africa 
Marshes Ridden by Mosquitos) Borrowed 
Tommy Guns and Changed Diet of Bully Beef 
By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


GEORGE LAIT of International News 

Service is a man of sporting in- 
stincts, having been a hunter of no 
mean prowess since he first bore arms 
at military school at the tender age 
of eight. As a war correspondent in 
North Africa at the age of 36 he com- 
promised his ideals of sport when he 
went duck hunting with a tommy 
gun, but war changes many things 
and in this instance it meant the dif- 
ference between variety in diet or 
more bully beef. 

Even Nimrod himself might forgive 
this apparent backsliding by a true 
huntsman if he had been eating bully 
beef, bully beef and more bully beef 
for months. 

Without apologies, Lait this week 
told Eprror & PusuisHer the details of 
his duck and antelope hunting experi- 
ences in North Africa, a hunter’s para- 
dise. Fruits of these adventures re- 
lieved not only the sameness of his 
fellow correspondents’ diet, but the 
monotony of stories of the war re- 
porters which follow the same groove. 

A Real Marksman 

Lait, son of Jack Lait, editor of the 
New York Mirror, is a marksman of 
note. Fellow correspondents tell a 
story of horseplay in North Africa in 
which his prowess with firearms was 
demonstrated without equivocation. 
Lait made a collection of Italian pistols 
and rifles which he picked up in the 
course of his travels with the British 
8th Army from El Alamein to the 
Mareth Line and Tunisia. 

One night Paul West, head of the 
OWI operation in Egypt, purloined 
one of the INS man’s prized weapons 
as a joke. Lait, nonplussed, noncha- 
lantly reached under his pillow for 


another and in quick succession fired | 


six shots neatly into the wall around 
West’s head. Mr. West, it is reported 
on good authority, was rather shocked 
and did not repeat the joke. 

Tommy guns were not used exclu- 
sively by Lait in his fabulous duck 
hunting experiences on the Mediter- 
ranean Coast, where millions of the 
birds converge in marshes en route to 
the Nile Valley. The places where 
he hunted, Benghazi in particular, are 
on the direct migration flyway for 
some 750,000,000 ducks flying from 
Germany and Russia to Egypt and the 
lower Nile Valley. At Alexandria 
children often use clubs to stun quail 
resting in the streets from weariness 
of the Mediterranean flight. 

Borrowed Bren Guns 

Lait also had several Italian shot- 
guns he picked up on the desert as 
trophies. But there was little or no 
ammunition for them until he wangled 
some 12 guage shells from the Amer- 
ican fliers who were furnished jungle 
kits containing, among other things, 
fishhooks and a shotgun to hunt for 
food,.and 500 rounds of ammunition. 
These shotgun shells fitted the cap- 
tured guns and Lait was all set for 
duck hunting as a sport. 

In North Africa Lait used borrowed 
British Bren guns (light machine 
guns) for his duck hunting before he 
hit upon the idea of building up his 
own arsenal of Italian shotguns. He 
and the other correspondents, not to 
mention their British drivers and es- 
corting officers, were desperate for 


something besides bully beef, so Lait 
sallied forth with his British tommy 
gun and brought back meat for the 
table. 

Even a burst of 28 shots from his 
Bren at a large flock of ducks brought 
down only one to six birds from each 
incoming flight. Thus a morning’s 
hunting netted a dozen to 15 birds 
from a total of two or three flights. 

Braved Mosquito Hordes 

Lait’s correspondent companions on 
some of these trips were Chester 
Morrison, Chicago Sun, and Don 
Whitehead of AP. 

“If I had had the equipment and the 
time to build the proper blinds, plant 
cover of weeds and had someone who 
could drive the birds back with well- 
directing shooting I would have had 
no trouble in getting 150 birds in a 
morning with a shotgun,” Lait said in 
retrospect. 

While in the marshes he was under 
continual attack by voracious African 
mosquitoes, from which he had some 
protection afforded by rubber hip 
boots and mosquito netting over his 
head. Nevertheless, he came home 
with dozens of bites in addition to 
the ducks. 

The INS man, who was with the 8th 
Army from January, 1942, until he 
left North Africa a month ago to re- 
turn home for a well-earned furlough, 
furnished ducks and quail for Thanks- 
giving dinner last year. A 16-pound 
Danish ham looted from a captured 
German ration dump at Mersa Matruh 
provided Lait and fellow correspon- 
dents a sumptuous Christmas dinner. 
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Gazelle hunting was another diver- 
sion pursued by Lait and his reporter 
a to relieve the bully beef 

iet. 

“It wasn’t very sporting,” he said, 
“but fresh meat was needed. One 
correspondent would drive the car 
and another would shoot out of the 
trap door in the top, out of which we 
usually kept a lookout for air attack. 
We used both rifles and tommy guns. 
On one trip George Tucker of AP got 
a good gazelle. Another time I killed 
one with a pistol. Alan Morehead 
of the London Daily Express and Ed- 
mond Stevens of the Christian Science 
Monitor each bagged one.” 

At times it wasn’t necessary to go 
out especially for gazelle. Herds were 
encountered on trips across the desert 
and the fleet animals were chased 
by correspondents in 70 m.p.h. ar- 
mored cars, or in tanks which hit 35 
m.p.h. Often the writers brought in 
one or more gazelles from these trips. 

Fishing with hand grenades also 
gave variety to their diet. Captured 
Italian grenades were used in Medi- 
terranean inlets. 

Heavy fighting and lack of time 
cheated Lait and his confreres out of 
a taste of tuna fishing at Misurata, 
Tripolitania. The great Italian tuna 
fishing fleet was captured by the Brit- 
ish, and while the 8th Army moved 
on to new conquest, the Allied occu- 
pation forces got the sport the cor- 
respondents missed. 


Rode Tanks in Combat 


Lait, who has been wounded or hurt 
three times during his career over- 
seas, rode in tanks in combat a dozen 
times. At Mendenine, facing the Mar- 
eth Line, with Ned Russell of U.P. and 
Jack Belden of Life he went into ac- 
tion with New Zealand tanks up to 
the Mareth Line. Small arms bullets 
hit the tank in which he was riding 
but no one was injured. The other 
tank rides he also made without in- 
cident, but he was wounded by mortar 
fire while following on foot behind a 
tank in battle. 

The wildest ride Lait ever experi- 
enced was one he made with Russell, 
Belden and Morrison to Gabes in or- 

















Prelude to duck hunting in North Africa by war correspondents George Lait of INS 
(extreme right with tommy gun slung over shoulder) and Harry Zinder of Time (sec- 


ond from right, holding tommy gun) near Benghazi in November, 1942. 
studying map at Giovanni Berta in Jebel Akdar 1 


Others 
Green Hills) before hunting foray 


to give variety to front line diet of bully beef were (I. to r.): Chester Morrison, 

Chicago Sun; Major William Warrener of 8th Army and Don Whitehead of AP. 

Correspondents were wearing winter battle dress because temperature in hills near 
Benghazi goes below freezing at night. 


der to get off the story of the historic 
junction between the 8th Army and 
the American Second Army Corps in 
Tunisia. To get there they had to 
drive through mine fields and the 
trip to Gabes was made at night. As 
if the tension of expecting to be blown 
to bits were not enough, all four cor- 
respondents came closer to getting 
killed that night than at any time in 
their careers. They thought they 
were safe 60 miles behind the front 
until a German night raider dropped 
three 100-pound bombs near the spot 
where they had camped. One bomb 
blew the hood off their car but for- 
tunately they were sleeping behind a 
mound of earth which protected them 
from bomb fragments. 


Lait has been abroad since July, 
1940. He was in England until De- 
cember, 1941, then went to Africa, 
where he remained until May 14. 

According to Lait, several British 
correspondents have been withdrawn 
from North Africa. One wrote an 
innocuous story before El Alemein 
which told of three ways the Germans 
could be attacked. One way he sug- 
gested happened to be the method 
of General Montgomery’s attack, so 
his agency recalled him to avoid em- 
barrassment. The other correspon- 
dent was in much the same boat. 


Actually both were penalized for 
doing a good job of reporting, but it 
was unfortunate that they picked the 
wrong time and place for smart sur- 
mising. In the first instance it was 
ordinary reportorial speculation, com- 
mon among war writers, but the man 
in question happened to hit the nail on 
the head, much to Montgomery’s dis- 


tress. 
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Plan Broadcast on 
Role of Advertising 


Business leaders in thousands of 
communities throughout the country 
will gather on July 14 to hear a special 
broadcast by important government 
officials on the role that advertising 
can play in bringing essential war 
information to the home front, the 
War Advertising Council announced 
July 1. This program, arranged with 
the cooperation of the Office of War 
Information, will originate in Wash- 
ington and will be aired on 138 NBC 
stations at 1:30 p.m., EWT. 

Participators in the program will in- 
clude Donald Nelson, Chairman, WPB, 
Marvin Jones, newly appointed War 
Food Administrator, and Elmer Davis, 
Director of OWI. Chester J. LaRoche, 
Chairman of the War Advertising 
Council, will also be heard. The 
broadcast will be one of the highlights 
of an intensive campaign launched 
recently by the War Advertising 
Council, which has as its objective 
the conversion of at least one-third of 
all advertising to war themes. 

Commenting on the Council cam- 
paign, Mr. Nelson said: “It is hardly 
necessary for me to tell you that if 
this project can be brought about, it 
will be an enormous help to us in gov- 
ernment. 

“No plan which can be devised can 
be successful without the sympathetic 
cooperation of the American people. 
The publication by advertisers of con- 
sistent, coordinated war messages will 
certainly help us greatly in our efforts 
to speed understanding and action. I 
sincerely hope the business and ad- 
vertising men of the nation will find it 
possible to cooperate in getting this 
important job done.” 

Leading trade associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, newspapers, maga- 
zines, outdoor plants and radio sta- 
tions are cooperating with the Council 
in bringing the July 14 program to 
the attention of business men, and 
arranging luncheons and meetings for 
group-listening. 
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Writers Had 
Grandstand 
Seats in No. Africa 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


JULY 3, 1943 


Correspondents covering the North 
African campaign suffered the same 
ips as the troops, but were re- 
warded by hav- 
ing “grandstand 
seats” to witmess 
the rugged fight- 
ing in a setting 
that was tailor- 
made for news- 
papermen, ac- 
cording to Wil- 
liam H. Stone- 
man, seasoned 
war correspond- 
ent for the Chi- 
cago Daily News, 
now home on 
eave. 

Stoneman described the warfare in 
North Africa as the most open and 
most visible to newspapermen in his 
experience, which extends back to the 
Ethiopian campaign and the British 
expeditionary force in France during 
the early stages of the present war. 
What correspondents may have lacked 
in communication facilities at the start 
of the campaign, was more than offset 
by the freedom accorded newsmen at 
the front. 

Perfect Grandstand Seats 


“It is really remarkable that there 
were no fatalities in battle among the 
correspondents in North Africa,” said 
Stoneman, who had gone through the 
heaviest fighting in Flanders before 
Dunkirk and the air “blitz” in London 
before going to North Africa. He was 
wounded last Dec. 21 when he drove 
into the German lines by mistake and 
was shot “in the rear” by enemy ma- 
chine gunners in the Tunisia sector. 

“The North African campaign was 
fought in mountainous country to a 
large extent,” explained the Daily 
News writer. “Most of the violent ac- 
tions were assaults against hills or in 
mountain passes. Correspondents were 
always able to find perfect grandstand 
seats within a mile or two from the 
actual battles. We could see tank 
battles and occasionally get close 
enough to see the infantry in action.” 

Bill Stoneman is not one to talk 
about himself, but in his estimation— 
and speaking for the correspondents 
generally—he ‘told Eprror & PuBLISHER 
that the North African press corps 
had been maligned by some journal- 
istic critics. He was referring to those 
who criticized the correspondents for 
their supposed lack of understanding 
of the French political situation in 
Algiers and Tunisia. 

“While such critics were sitting in 
comfortable chairs in London,” as- 
serted Stoneman, “all the North Afri- 
can war correspondents were spend- 
ing every possible moment at the 
front and really ‘sticking their necks 
out’ as few newspapermen ever had 
a chance to do before. They distin- 
guished themselves with one of the 
best mass jobs of accurate on-the-spot 
reporting ever turned in.” 

Knew Little French 


Although some of the newsmen 
knew very little French, that in itself 
did not prevent them from doing a 
good job of reporting political devel- 
opments, Stoneman declared. Such 
handicaps only made the reporters 
work that much harder in their ef- 
forts to piece together the complicated 
piel pata, which served se an 
impo: p to the ting in 
North Africa, he pointed out. 

_ Looking back on his own experience 
in covering the United Nations’ first 
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big offensive, Stoneman was generous 
in his praise of British and American 
military authorities who sought to co- 
operate with the press throughout the 
North African campaign. “Whatever 
they may have done wrong, from the 
standpoint of communications and cen- 
sorship, both the British and American 
officers gave us carte blanche as far 
as moving around was concerned,” he 
stated. “The British commanding gen- 
eral in the Madjez el Bab area treated 
us like a lot of favorite nephews and 
gave us permission to go wherever we 
wanted to go. The same spirit was 
shown by all the commanding officers 
right on down. They left is up to us to 
use our own common sense; not to in- 
terfere with military operations and 
to try, if possible, not to get ourselves 
into trouble.” 

Bill Stoneman, an old hand at cover- 
ing wars, bought a Ford car when he 
began operations in Algeria, after 
landing with the invasion forces. The 
car was shared for a time by E. A. 
Russell, United Press; William White, 
New York Herald Tribune; and Drew 
Middleton, New York Times. The 
Ford was a valuable adjunct to the 
correspondents’ field equipment, but it 
also proved to be a means of getting 
them into several jams, he stated. 

Attacked by Germans 

On one occasion, Stoneman and 
party drove to Tebourba, 20 miles west 
of Tunis. They went to this point, 
expecting to see the British army 
crash through into Tunis, but they 
hadn’t been there more than 24 hours 
when the Germans counter attacked 
and had the place practically sur- 
rounded. “The Ford wouldn’t start, so 
we couldn’t get out on the night of 
Nov. 30,” said Stoneman. “The follow- 
ing day the battle in that area reached 
its full fury and the farm where we 
were staying was under fire from 
German mortars and machine guns, 
and was attacked by aircraft on the 
average of every 20 minutes through- 
out the day. That night, when the 
British troops were ordered back to 
protect brigade headquarters, we man- 
aged to escape, Ford and all.” 

On Dec. 21, again driving the 
same Ford car, Stoneman encountered 
the German machine gunners who 
wounded him. The Daily News writer 
managed to drag himself back to thie 
Allied lines, leaving his battered Ford 
to the mercy of the Germans. Later, 
when the Allies regained that terri- 
tory in their final push to victory, 
Stoneman came upon his wrecked car. 

After a brief stay at a casualty 
clearing station, Stoneman resumed 
his front-line reporting. During an 
interim period, when the fighting was 
at a temporary standstill as far as de- 
cisive action was concerned, Stone- 
man and several of his fellow cor- 
respondents found a comfortable flat 
in Souk el Khemis, a town about 40 
miles behind the front lines. Here 
the Daily News writer and his asso- 
ciates learned to combine comfort with 
business. The surrounding country- 
side was well populated with turkeys, 
pigs and sheep. The visiting news- 
men made friends with the Arabs and 
local French farmers, who outdid 
themselves in feeding the correspond- 
ents. It was during this pleasant but 
short interlude away from the front 
that Stoneman became known to his 
associates as the “mayor of Souk el 
Khemis.” 

Stoneman is back in the U. S. for the 
first time since December, 1940. He is 
none the worse for his experience and 
is anxious to resume reporting of 
the war. A 39-year-old “veteran,” 
Stoneman has been with the Daily 
News foreign service since 1928. He 
served as correspondent in 
Sweden, Italy, Soviet Russia and 
Ethiopia prior to joining the Daily 
News London bureau. He has twice 
been president of the Association of 
American. Correspondents in London. 


Newspaper 
Librarians 
Elect Stolberg 


Meeting in New York at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania last week, mem- 
bers of the newspaper group of the 
Special Libraries Association held 
round table idea interchanges that 
served to clarify methods to be pur- 
sued and devices to be used in help- 
ing put knowledge to work for early 
victory in the war. 

With representatives of newspapers 
from the East, the mid-West, and 
Canada attending, and with the gen- 
eral registration including all groups 
totaling almost 700—a new high mark 
for Special Libraries conventions— 
the wartime conference this year can 
be put down as having exceeded most 
optimistic advance expectations. 

Stolberg Elected 


Officers of the national newspaper 
group for the ensuing year were 
elected at the business meeting 
Thursday morning as follows: Charles 
Stolberg, reference chief of the New 
York Sun, was elected chairman; 
Kathryn Kelly of the Miami Herald, 
vice-chairman, Stephen A. Greene of 
the Providence Journal, secretary- 
treasurer. Ford Pettit, Detroit News, 
was elected an SLA director for a 
three-year term. 

Stripped of incidental sightseeing 
and recreation features, the confer- 
ence served as a valuable exchange 
medium in the resolving of the many 
and difficult problems experienced on 
all sides incidental to wartime con- 
ditions. In the matter of tangible help 
to the fighting services the Navy’s In- 
telligence Department sent a repre- 
sentative who requested in an unpro- 
grammed talk at the first general 
session that those present supply 
data, if they could, also pictures and 
maps of enemy coastlines and muni- 
tions centers and other information, 
some of which might prove of especial 
importance in some war sector not 
otherwise covered by more direct 
knowledge. 

Armed Forces Use Services 

At one of the newspaper group ses- 
sions there was a discussion relating 
to the various ways in which news- 
paper libraries are used daily in aid 
of the intelligence services of both 
the Army and Navy, by the FBI, the 
Treasury Department and other gov- 
ernment agencies. It was pointed out 
that in not recognizing the quite in- 
dispensable need to a newspaper lib- 
rary of its directing head and first 
assistant librarian on basis of years 
of experience these jobs require, the 
War Manpower Commission and Se- 
lective Service boards have been se- 
riously handicapping one of a news- 
paper’s most vitally important edi- 
torial branches. Unless a “morgue” 
can be kept fairly up-to-the-minute 
it loses a good deal of its value, not 
only to its own staff, but as a first aid 
to service intelligence in their use of 
an exceptional information medium 
not otherwise to be had. 

William Alcott, librarian of the Bos- 
ton Globe, told in detail how a cata- 
loging of war casualty lists of all 
kinds is being done by a special staff 
of assistants. 

The new chairman of the newspaper 
group, Charles Stolberg, has been head 
of the Sun’s reference library since 
1920. He began his newspaper career 
in 1904 with the American and Journal, 
serving in the reference department of 
those papers from 1905 to 1918, when 
he resigned as chief to join the old 
morning Sun staff. After two years 
doing general assignments and the 
criminal courts beat, Stolberg was pw 
in charge of the combined Sun and 
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Herald morgues. He has headed that 
part of the Sun’s editorial department 
ever since. Stolberg has edited the 
Sun’s crossword puzzles for 14 years, 
and only recently completed a book 
of new and original brain teasers, 
The Avon Book of Puzzles, now on 
the stands in a pocket-size format. 

At the annual business meeting of 
the national advertising group of the 
Special Libraries Association, Miss 
Rosalind Morrison, librarian of Len- 
nen & Mitchell, Inc., as chairman of 
the nominating committee of this 
group, announced the election of 
these officers for 1943-44: Chairman, 
Miss Delphine V. Humphrey, librarian 
of McCann-Erickson; vice-chairman, 
Miss Mildred Tree, librarian of Camp- 
bell-Ewald of Detroit, and secretary, 
Mrs. Rita Allen, librarian of Newell- 
Emmett Company. 

Newspaper readers now pay more 
attention to interna and na- 
tional affairs and informative and in- 
spirational advertising is being read 
by far greater numbers the 
best product-selling advertising, James 
R. McLauchlen, of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, ANPA, declared, addressing 
the closing session of the ad group. 


Cal. Editors 
Meet at 
Stanford U. 


What California newspapers have 
done and are doing to meet wartime 
conditions formed the chief topic of 
discussions at the seventh annual mid- 
year California Editors’ Conference 
held recently at Stanford University, 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
University and the California News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

The meeting got under way with a 
discussion of “Saving Space by Typo- 
graphical Changes,” by Professor Clif- 
ford F. Weigle of the department of 
journalism at the University. 

Newsprint Outiook 

Tying in with this talk was the 
discussion on “The Newsprint Out- 
look” led by G. E. Young, vice-presi- 
dent of Crown-Zellerbach Company, 
who praised small newspapers for 
holding down newsprint quotas. While 
pointing out that new newsprint re- 
ductions would apply only to larger 
papers, Mr. Young warned that a 
shortage still exists, and as an exam- 
ple he cited the fact that orders sent 
to American newsprint manufacturers 
for the month of May totaled 240,000 
tons, whereas the manufacturers were 
able to-ship only.210,000 tons. He said 
this difference in tonnage would have 
to be filled from publisher reserves, 
which would not last long at that 
rate. 

Discussing the 48-hour work week, 
Elwood Williams, manager of the San 
Francisco CNPA office, pointed out 
that the best argument for small 
papers seeking exemption from this 
ruling was their high departmentali- 
zation. Since there were only a few 
men in each department, he said, and 
since a man in one department was 
unable to work in another, as switch- 
ing from accounting to editorial, no 
men would be released if the paper 
went on a 48-hour week. 

He explained that the work week 
order applies only to weeklies if their 
circulation is over 3,000. But he 
added that it applies to any man in 
any week in which he spends more 
than 50% of his time on job printing. 
In counting the eight or more em- 
ployes necessary for inclusion in the 
order, he said that carriers over 16 
are counted unless they are on the 
“Little Merchant” plan, and country 
correspondents are counted, unless it 
can be proved they are independent 
contractors. 
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G. V. Rothenburg, 
Veteran in Ad 
Field, Dies at 58 


Head of Noee, Rothenburg 
& Jann, Inc., Succumbs 
While on Business Trip 


Grover V. Rothenburg, 58, president 
and treasurer of Noee, Rothenburg & 
Jann, Inc., newspaper publishers’ rep- 
resentatives in the national advertis- 
ing field, died June 25 at Billings, 
Mont., following a heart attack. Mr. 
Rothenburg was in Billings with 
Henry C. Jann, also of the firm, en- 
route to the West Coast on a business 
trip. 

Mr. Rothenburg was born in Battle 
Creek, Mich., where he received his 
education. Trained as an accountant, 
his first job was with the Grand 
Trunk Railroad. Later he joined the 
Postum Cereal Company in Battle 
Creek as an advertising executive. 

In 1919, Mr. Rothenburg went to 
New York to establish the firm of 
Hulscher & Rothenburg to handle the 
Postum advertising account. After 
the Postum firm was merged with 
General Foods, he joined the adver- 
tising agency of Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., in Chicago in 1924. 

In 1927, Mr. Rothenburg became a 
member of the firm of Cone, Rothen- 
burg & Noee, publishers representa- 
tives, and in 1930 he was elected pres- 
ident of Noee, Rothenburg & Jann. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Frances Effinger Rothenburg and a 
daughter, Frances, of Noroton Heights, 
Conn., and three daughters by a for- 
mer marriage, Mrs. Harriet Turney 
and Mrs. Charlotte Boyer, both of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth A. Coy of New York. 

A keen student of advertising trends 
and an outstanding proponent of 
newspaper advertising over other 
types of media, Mr. Rothenburg, 
whose firm represents 24 papers from 
coast-to-coast, was a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
Association of Newspaper Representa- 
tives. On behalf of the Association, 
Ray McKinney, president, this week 
expressed sympathy to Mr. Rothen- 
burg’s family and associates. “Noble 
in character, kindly in manner and 
speech, Grover Rothenburg labored 
unselfishly in the cause to which he 
brought unusual talents and with a 
devotion that knew no limits,” Mr. 
McKinney wrote. 


15 Firemen Sue 
Publisher for Libel 


GranirTeE Crry, Ill., June 29—A libel 
suit for $120,000 damages has been 
filed in Circuit Court at Edwardsville, 
Ill., against Edward Eugene Campbell, 
publisher of thé Granite City Press 
Record, by the 15 members of the 
Granite City Fire Department, who 
contend they were accused of treason 
in at least one cartoon published in 
that newspaper. 

John B. Harris, attorney for the 
firemen, said the cartoon which alleges 
treason shows a little man, labeled 
Granite City Fire Department, who is 
holding a can of “pumper polish.” A 
tag dangling from the can bears the 
legend: “Compliments of A. Hitler.” 
Other cartoons, equally as damaging, 
the suit contends, have appeared in the 
newspaper during the last year. 

Publisher Campbell, who said he 
had been served papers in the suit, 
takes all credit for the ideas depicted 
by the cartoons. His artists, chosen 
from talented Granite City citizens, 
have felt the pressure of the fire de- 
partment and do not sign their work. 

“Firemen here,” Campbell said, 


“form a strong political block. They 
are members of an AFL union and get 
almost everything they want in the 
way of wage increases and pensions. 

“I started my campaign to reduce 
the number of men in the department 
after I had received several letters 
from Granite City boys who are serv- 
ing in Africa and the Southwest Pa- 
cific. These letters all said: ‘Give the 
firemen hell.’ ‘Why don’t they go to 
work?’ 

“To pay them,” he continued, “the 
city takes 27 cents out of every dollar 
of the taxpayers’ money, and they 
don’t do any work. If they have one 
fire a month, they are busy.” 

Campbell’s campaign for a reduc- 
tion in the number of paid city fire- 
men for the community of less than 
25,000 is carried on relentlessly every 
day with an editorial in a page 1 box 
and a cartoon on the editorial page. 
“It’s getting unbearable for some of 
them,” he acknowledged, “for two 
have already quit and gone into in- 
dustry.” 


Louis Gautier, 
Circulation 
Expert, Dies 


Was With Publishers’ 
Association of New York 
For 10 Years 


Louis F. Gautier, 59, veteran circu- 
lation relations expert of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York City, 
died of pneumonia in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, June 25 after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. 

A circulator for nearly a half-cen- 
tury, Mr. Gautier began newspaper 
work on the New York Wolrd when 
he was 15 and worked in various de- 
partments there. A native of New 
York, Mr. Gautier did all his news- 
papering in that city. He was assis- 
tant circulation manager of the World 
at one time. 

Honored by ICMA 

He later was business manager of 
the Morning Telegraph and then be- 
came associated with the circulation 
department of the New York Times, 
subsequently moving to the New 
York World-Telegram. 

He joined the staff of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York City 
in June, 1933. 

He was a member of the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion. The ICMA in its 45th annual 
convention in Cleveland last week 
elected him to honorary membership 
in recognition of his many years of 
valuable service to the field. 

Mr. Gautier also was a member of 
the New York State Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association and was a_ past 
president of that group. He held mem- 
bership in the Silurians, an organiza- 
tion of veteran New York newspaper- 
men; the Bronx Lodge of the Elks 
and the Bronx Friends of Erin. 

Surving is his wife, Mrs. Mary E. 
Gautier. 

Funeral services were held June 28. 


WLB OKAYS INCREASES 

WasuHINGTON, June 29—The National 
War Labor Board has approved an 
agreement between the Washington 
Post and the Washington Newspaper 
Guild whereby approximately 330 
clerical and editorial workers receive 
weekly increases ranging from $2 to 
$4. The Newspaper Panel reported 
the agreement would be consistent 
with the “Little Steel” formula. The 
increases, retroactive to March 1, are 
graduated from $2 a week to persons 
earning less than $20 weekly, to $4 a 
week for those earning $60 or more 
weekly. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Obituary 


ADOLPH OETTINGER GOODWIN, 

nationally known advertising and 
political writer and cartoonist, died 
June 9 at Veterans Hospital in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He was 51. He began 
work on the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server under Josephus Daniels. He 
won national acclaim in 1917 for a 
cartoon in the New York Tribune en- 
titled “The Last of the Real Amer- 
icans.” Theodore Roosevelt, subject 
of the cartoon, wrote Mr. Goodwin, 
complimenting him on it and asking 
for the original drawing. 

Epwarp C. HEckKEL, JR., 42, a member 
of the Chicago Daily News national 
advertising department for 22 years, 
died last week in Chicago. 

Mrs. Martuitpe Myers, wife of W. 
Edward Myers, advertising director of 
the Toledo Blade, died in Mercy Hos- 
pital, Grayling, Mich., on June 19 from 
burns received when gas exploded in 
the basement of the Myers summer 
home. 


Rosert R. Brown, 58, veteran Cali- 
fornia newspaperman, died at Han- 
ford, Cal., June 23 following an opera- 
tion. He had worked for newspapers 
in Visalia, San Diego, Hanford and 
Fresno, and had been editor of the 
Hanford Sentinel and Journal. 

Rusu T. Jones, 78, a former Wash- 
ington (Pa.) newspaperman and for 
the past 35 years a special writer for 
the Christian Science Monitor, a post 
he held when he retired two years ago, 
died at his home in Melrose High- 
lands, Mass., on June 23. 


WituiaM R. Jagcer, 59, former busi- 
ness manager of the Waukesha (Wis.) 
Daily Freeman, died June 21 at 
Waukesha Memorial Hospital after a 
short illness. He was born in Wausau, 
Wis., where he started with the Rec- 
ord-Herald, and in 1905 founded the 
old Wausau Daily News. He later 
published the Wisconsin Rapids Daily 
Reporter, Merrill Daily Herald, Glad- 
stone (Mich.) Reporter, Rhinelander 
(Wis.) Daily News, and Waupaca 
News. 

Lewis H. Yeomans, 48, owner of 
Yeomans & Foote Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco, died recently in Frank- 
lin Hospital in that city. Yeomans, a 
native of Chicago, was active in ad- 
vertising on the Pacific Coast for 25 
years. 

Cuartes Rowianp (Hi) West, 57, a 
member of the Camden (N. J.) Cour- 
ier-Post editorial staff, and previously 
news editor of the Philadelphia Daily 
News for 11 years, died June 27 at the 
Germantown Hospital, Philadelphia, 
following a heart attack. After grad- 
uating from the University of Minne- 
sota, West started on the Minneapolis 
Tribune, where he became city editor. 

JEROME P. Sue, 42, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Deutsch & Shea 
Advertising Agency, Inc., died in Bos- 
ton June 24 at the Baker Memorial 
Hospital. At the age of 13 he obtained 
a position with the Brown Advertising 
Agency and later became general 
manager. Early in 1939, on the death 
of the founder of the agency, Mr. Shea 
joined in the establishment of Deutsch 
& Shea. 


CENSORSHIP IN N. S. 


A type of censorship is being estab- 
lished by the city council of Halifax, 
N. S., on news from the various city 
departments. It is contended that all 
news for publication in the four local 
dailies should be approved first and 
come through the heads of the de- 
partments and the council and mayor. 
Objections were raised in the council 
at news stories revealing unfavorable 
conditions in civic departments and 
facilities. 





Treasury Honors 
Salt Lake Dailies 


The Salt Lake Tribune and Tele. 
gram have received a special Treasury 
Department citation “for distinguished 
service in behalf of the war savings 
campaign.” The citation was made 
in recognition of the efforts of all de- 
partments of the two papers to further 
the sale of War Bonds and stamps. 

Outstanding in the dailies’ drive to 
raise war funds was the voluminous 
publicity given the Second Victory 
Loan drive, which ended with Utah 
first in the nation to achieve its goal, 
and among the best in the nation in 
surpassing its quota. Two pages of 
a war effort series of ads sponsored by 
124 Salt Lake business firms and in- 
dividuals were named as particularly 
praiseworthy. 

They were the “Utah First” page 
which appeared at the outset of the 
drive urging the people of Utah to lead 
the nation, and the follow-up page 
entitled, “Put Your Money on the 
Fighting Line.” Other pages of the 
cooperative advertising series which 
began last November are published 
weekly in both papers. 

z 


14°, DEDUCTION 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. congratulated the 


. Buffalo Evening News and its em- 


ployes for their “splendid accomplish- 
ment” in purchasing War Bonds. His 
wire read: “I am glad to hear that 
the men and women of the Buffalo 
News are now participating in the 
payroll-deduction plan with allot- 
ments for War Bonds averaging 14% 
of their pay.” 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 


| time—.50 per line 
4 times—.40 per line per insertion 


HELP WANTED and 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time—.90 per line 
2 times—.80 per line per insertion 
4 times—.70 per line per insertion 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NOON 
FOR CURRENT WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate cost of any classified adver- 
tisement, count five average words to the 
line. Minimum space accepted for publi- 
ation is three lines. Advertisers who 
their ads, Box No. EDITOR & PUBLIS 
should censider this as four words. 











Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


DEPENDABLE eg yd 
GUARANTEED FOR B 
8 page-Duplex flat bed, angle bar 
Model A Duplex, flat bed 
E & F Elrods, electri¢ pots 
Ludlow with 14 fonts mats 
$25 Vandercook Proof Press, full page 
Rouse-Band Saw 
Hoe-Scott heavy duty mat rollers 
2-C Intertypes 3 magazines 
$8-14 Linotypes 
Northern Machine Works 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Equipment Wanted 


AM INTERESTED in purchasing Pony 
Autoplate with twenty-two and three- 
quarter inch cutoff. Write or Wire Box 
1106, Editor & Publisher. 

















Newspapers For Sale 


LONG ESTABLISHED DAILY Newspaper, 
live Ohio city of 15,000; only Democratic 
paper in the Oongressional District. 
Superb newspaper and job _ printing 
oe. MAY BROS., Binghamton, 











Newspaper Wanted 


ANTED: To buy daily city 10,000 te 
25,000 by experienced publishers. Give 
perticalars in confidence. George and 
ussell Bennitt, Sweetwater, Texas. 
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Newspaper Brokers 








BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. Es- 

MAY ished 1914. Newspapers bought and 
sold without publicity. 

PUBLISHING PROPERTIES bought, sold, 


Confidential negotiations. 
. PARKER LIKELY 


appraised. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Times Tower 








Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


Ry dth (t ide) 
ress, single wi wo pages wide), 
ert 4 inch printing diameter—21 inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give de- 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editer & 
Publisher. 








Help Wanted 


Administrative 





MANAGER. Capable of assuming full re- 
sponsibility small daily and large weekly. 
Must be experienced in all phases of 
publishing including labor relations and 
labor contract negotiations. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with all government 
regulations and their application to 
newspaper publishing. Present manager 


subject to draft. Give draft status, 
salary expected, experience and refer- 
ences. Box 1057, Editor & Publisher. 








POSITION OF BUSINESS MANAGER is 
open on a long established newspaper in 
a sizeable Eastern city. Applicant must 
be experienced in handling labor prob- 
lems. State draft status. Applications 
will be strictly confidential. Box 1051, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Help Wanted 
Advertising 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for small daily. 
Position open at once. Good salary, 
permanent. Daily Telegram, Columbus, 
Nebraska. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman for 
New Jersey daily with 10,000 circula- 
tion. Copy writing and layout experi- 
ence necessary. Give full details. Box 
1086, Editor & Publisher. 


SUPERVISOR, 
phone room. 











Classified Advertising tele- 

Opportunity on a New 
York State daily newspaper for a suc- 
cessful telephone solicitor with several 
years experience and a good sales record, 
who is qualified to become a Supervisor. 
Complete details. Box 1093, Editor & 
Publisher. 


LARGE MIDWESTERN NEWSPAPER 
wants National Advertising Salesman ex- 
empt from draft. The man we want is 
willing to work in the national depart- 





ment for the duration as salesman. He 
will be able to make contacts in his 
travels that should assure him of real 


opportunities in the future. If you have 
abilities that have not been recognized 
by your present employer this should 
be a real opportunity. State your age, 
draft status, salary now making, prefer 


Midwestern man. This is a large Mid- 
western Newspaper. Box 1098, Editor & 
Publisher. 








WANTED advertising man in the national 
department of a metropolitan midwest 
evening and Sunday newspaper—one with 
experience in contacting agencies and 
general advertisers preferred. Must have 
& successful selling record. Not subject 
to draft. All replies should give full de- 
tails stating income required. Applica 
tions will be treated confidential. Box 
1087, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN for small New 
England Daily in resort area. Permanent 
g00d opportunity. Box 1126, Editor & 
Publisher. 











WANTED: Advertising solicitor for news- 
Paper of 6000 circulation—layouts—cam- 
paigns. If capable assured management 
of department. Furnish picture, age, 
draft classification, sample layouts with 
first letter. Not duration job. Lincoln 
Evening Courier, Lincoln, Illinois. 





WANTED, experienced advertising man for 
weekly tabloid. Fifty dollars per week 
fo start. Excellent opportunity for man 
who wants permanent position and_re- 
Wards commensurate with production. 
Write Dundee News, Omaha, Nebraska. 


WANTED: Experiericed advertising sales 
Man for permanent work on first news- 
paper in Southern market of 175,000. 
Splendid opportunity for man in smaller 
market to advance. Give complete refer- 
ences as to age. Draft status. efer- 











ence. Box 1111, Editor & Publisher. 
Help Wanted 
Circulation 





EXPERIENCED CIRCULATION MANA- 

GER, carrier handling stressed. Small 

daily, Oregon. Box 1109, Editor & Pub- 
er. 





Help Wanted 
Editorial 


Help Wanted 
Mechanical (Cont'd) 
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Situations Wanted 
Circulations (Cont'd) 





AFTERNOON DAILY (no Sunday edition) 
in city of 26,000 wants news man, ex- 
empt from draft, to do reporting and. 
when necessary, to edit state AP wire, 
dummy pages and get out edition daily. 
State experience, if married or single, 
age, salary expected, character and pro- 
fessional references, education, union 
affiliations, if any. Boozers need not 
apply. Position can wait a few weeks 
for right man. Box 1097, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL WRITER for prominent news 





paper in Northwest. Non-defense city. 
State qualifications. Submit samples of 
editorial work. Full time position re 


quiring competency. Box 1101, Edito: 


& Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED desk man, good pay, rea- 
sonable hours. Box 1064, Editor & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED REPORTER able to handle 
regular beats, good salary. Box 1065, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPUTABLE NEWSPAPER in non-defense 
city in Northwest has permanent posi- 
tions open for experienced and compe- 
tent reporters, also first class sports 
editor. Box 1104, Editor & Publisher. 

















SKILLED PROMOTION WRITER—Large 
metropolitan eastern newspaper wants 
experienced and _ thoroughly trained 
newspaper promotion man or woman. 
Must have at least 8 years experience 
in promotion of circulation, advertising, 
editorial and public relations. Please 
write full details and accompany with 
samples of your work. Tell draft status. 
Will give personal interview. Liberal 
salary. Box 1094, Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED: Editor for middle western daily 
newspaper in capital city town. Need 
man with experience able to work any 
place. Only married man, middle age 
considered. Box 1096, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED TELEGRAPH 
EDITOR. Afternoon Georgia Daily. Give 
draft status, experience and salary first 
letter. Box 1107, Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED at once two capable draft-ex- 
empt copyreaders, preferably with make- 
up experience. Permanent positions, 


large Southern daily. Starting salary 
$42.50. Box 1079, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED: Experienced news 
small daily. $40 to start. 
Michigan, Daily Tribune. 

WANTED: Experienced telegraph editor 
on afternoon daily of 23,000 circulation. 
Permanent position. Write Managing 
Editor, Jamestown, N. Y. Post Journal. 


Help Wanted 
Feature Writer 











editor for 
Southhaven, 














WANTED 
FEATURE WRITERS 


Magazine is desirous of employing two 
first-rate feature writers whose mate- 
rial has been of sufficient excellence 
to warrant publication in big-time 
metropolitan papers or magazines. 
Either full time or part time employ- 
ment is acceptable. Good compensa- 
tion and enjoyable work. Applicants 
should be in a position to start at once. 
Send application with references and 
brief personal history to 


Box 926, Editor & Publisher 








Help Wanted 


Mechanical 


ALL-AROUND ENGRAVER to work at 
trade and manage good plant in non- 
defense city in Northwest. Good salary 
and commission to man accepting re- 
sponsibility. Box 1102, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

COMPOSITOR: Mark-up, make-up, operate 
Ludlow. To replace man subject to 
draft call. Union Shop. 85c¢ per hour, 
overtime at time and one half. Give 
work record, draft status, and refer- 
ences. Box 1056, Editor & Publisher. 


UTILITY PRINTER for weekly newspaper 











and job shop. Operate job presses, 
Ludlow, bindery equipment. Cast mets, 
route and mount castings. Filh 4 on 
linotype. 54c per hour, overtime at 
time and one half. Give draft status, 
work record and references. Box 1058, 


Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED—Foreman, composing room, ex- 
perienced. Send picture, references. 
$65.00 weekly. J. C. Phillips, Borger 


Daily Herald, Borger, Texas. 


WANT OPERATOR or general printer or 
commercial pressman experienced on 
Miehle Vertical. Good scale permanent 
no floaters. Post Press, Elcentro, Califor- 
nia. 








WANTED: Linotype operator who can also 
exchange with floor work to take place 
of man going to Navy. Scale one dollar 
per hour, time and half after forty 
hours. Average 47 hours weekly. Per- 
manent for capable man. Borger Daily 
Herald, Borger, Texas. 


WANTED: A mechanical superintendent for 
newspaper plant with 90,000 circulation, 
who thoroughly understands management 
and operation of composing room, other 
mechanical departments and production 
problems. Must be capable of handling 
personnel and labor negotiations. Give 
full qualifications, including past experi- 
ence, age, marital status, salary expected, 
references, etc. and enclose photograph. 
All information will be held strictly con- 
fidential. Box 1108, Editor & Publisher. 


Help Wanted 
Photographer 











FIRST CLASS NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER 








on good combination newspaper in non- 
defense city in Northwest. Must pro- 
duce good copy for engravers. Give full 
particulars. Box 1103, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
Situations Wanted 
Administrative 

PUBLICITY DIRECTOR, top flight proven 
producer leading in his field. 18 years 
news, radio, publicity. Unexcelled ref 
erences. Age 38, family. Employed. 
Only permanent job with better-than 
average salary considered. Write or 


Wire Box 1092, Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 





dvertising 
TWENTY YEARS sales experience avail- 
able. Such work covers selling local 
and national advertising; syndicated 
news, features and advertising services 
all over entire country. Known to all 


editors, publishers and business mana 
gers of daily newspapers coast to coast. 
Box 1099, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Cartoonist 


CARTOONIST, ALL-ROUND Editorial Art- 
ist, freelancing seeks permanent news- 
paper job. Ambitious; creative ideas; 
published samples, originals on request. 
o Schwartz, 760 Fox Street, New York 

ity. 

















Situations Wanted 
Circulation 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 25 years prac- 
tical newspaper experience. Little Mer- 
chant Plan, metropolitan system, A.M., 
P.M., Sunday and combination news- 
papers. Highly efficient, loyal, depend- 
able. Successful record as executive and 
producer. Age 45. Now employed (10 
years present position). Box 1012, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER doing successful 
job Southern paper 60,000 circulation. 
Outstanding record five other papers 
various sections. Specialty carrier boy 
promotion. Fully capable handling any 
situation. Aggressive, resourceful. Draft 
exempt. References all employers. Good 
reason for change. Box 1020, Editor & 
Publisher. ca 

AN AGGRESSIVE thoroughly competent 
circulation man of proven ability de- 
sires connection. Morning - Evening. 
Combination newspapers. Box 1049, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR. Age 44. 25 years experi- 
ence, morning, evening and Sunday on 
Metropolitan Papers. Now employed as 











Assistant Circulation Manager of the 
Washington Post. Go anywhere. Avail- 
able July 20th. W. O. Burch, 1434 


Somerset Place, N.W., Washington 11, 
D 





CIRCULATION MANAGER: 


Twenty-five 
years experience. Specialist home de- 
livery. Economical methods. Ovonserva- 


tively aggressive. Used to hard work; 
and difficult problems. References. Box 
1081, Editor & Publisher. 
CIRCULATOR, Young enough to ‘‘take it’’ 
and old enough with years of experi- 
ence, in all departments of circulation, 
to be an all around circulation expert. 
Started as newsboy and worked up. 
Ambitious, steady, sober and honest. Ex- 
cellent character. 11 years on one 
paper. Prefer small daily or good 
weekly in Wisconsin or Middle West. 
Changing for personal reasons. Must be 
permanent. Age Three children. 





35. 
Box 1090, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER past draft age 
open to Publisher needing one with ex- 
perience to pep up boys and add new 


business. Any location considered, go 
getter, references. Box 1121, Editor & 
Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER—20 years ex- 
perience with ability and initiative to 
do a bang up job seeks connection where 
results and loyalty count. Will consider 
leasing circulation 5 to 10,000. Married, 
draft exempt. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Box 1113, Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Editorial 





CITY EDITOR seeks managing editor job 
in competitive field. Good references. Box 
1128, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED newspaper woman. 
teen years general reporting, 
writing, women’s page editing. 
newspaper photographic experience. 
1014, Editor & Publisher. 





Fif- 
feature 
Some 

Box 








EDITOR—fFor progressive paper, up to 
30,000 circulation. Real news-executive, 
20 years steady employment. Draft ex- 
empt. Box 1100, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITOR—managing editor: 18 years metro 
politan, medium and small papers seeks 


position with afternoon daily, 15,000 
to 30,000. Box 1124, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





EDITOR, REPORTER—Long _ experience 
editorial staffs, features, public relations, 





radio broadcasting, scripts. Box 1070, 
Editor & Publisher. 
NEWS EDITOR, 38, draft exempt, 17 


yrs. full range experience, wants change 
to exee. job pub. relations or trade 
journal. Go getter. A-1 ref. Box 1122, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN, wide metropolitan 
experiences in news, features, editing. 
wants responsible job with reasonably 
commensurate salary. Employed. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 983, Editor & 
Publisher. 


RESPONSIBE EDITOR REWRITE h 
News Bureau, Overseas Branch, OWI, 
wants reporting feature writing job, 4F, 
young, energetic, A.B. Harvard. Box 
966, Editor & Publisher. 


SEASONED NEWS EXECUTIVE desires 
contact with publisher who can use his 
services. Can furnish convincing evi- 
dence of ability and character. Box 
1116, Editor & Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT HANDICAPPER and turf re- 
porter with national rep. wants change 
in surroundings. Has better than ade- 
quate knowledge of all other sports, 
young, 4-F in draft and has lots of drive. 
Box 1110, Editor & Publisher. 

















WRITING OPPORTUNITY, 24 single, 
Athletic 4F, M. A. (T.C. Columbia) 
varied background. Travel anywhere. 
Box 1046, Editor & Publisher. 

YOUNG LADY seeks reporting, writing 
position. World traveler. Business ex- 
perience. Interested polities, U. S. Con- 
stitution. Available anywhere. Box 


1084, Editor & Publisher. 
WRITER, 40, 


wants 
ergetic. 





trade magazine experience, 
newspaper work. Ambitious, en- 
Box 1089, Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





COMPOSING ROOM—Piant Superintend- 
ent; last job 7 years; broad background; 
smooth operations; unusual results; fine 
record. Box 978, Editor & Publisher. 


COMPOSING ROOM Foreman Superintend- 
ent—West and Day work preferred. 
Sober. Union. Box 1011. Editor & 
Publisher. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST with exceptional 
ability and wide experience desires 
change. Capable as head machinist in 
large plant. Age 43, reliable, energetic, 
yo habits. Box 1060, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 














Situations Wanted 
Public Relations 


MAN, 26, draft deferred with 7 years news- 
paper reportorial experience, wants pub 
lic relation position permanent with 
opportunities for advancement; prefer 
railroad; excellent character, professional 
qualifications. Now employed on Eastern 
Daily. Box 955, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Feature Writers 


FEATURE WRITER foreign affairs now 
serving distinguished Eastern daily with 
fact-packed background, stories, specializ- 
ing Europe, Middle East, seeks syndicate 
affiliation. Rox 1105, Editor & Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


INDEPENDENCE DAY, 1943—mark- 
ing 177 years since the Declaration— 
finds our domestic affairs in a state 


that might justify 

Thoughts wonder as to the 
oa soundness of Thomas 

ly 4, °43 Jefferson’s noble 
July 4, thoughts. We said 


“might,” but it is al- 
together too plain that many Ameri- 
cans are using a much more positive 
verb. Under the fires of war, too 
many of us are looking only at the 
clouds in the sky, forgetting that be- 
hind the blackness lies the eternal 
blue, which will again inspire respect 
for Jeffersonian wisdom. 

As this landmark of our national ex- 
istence is passed, let us not give too 
much thought to the seeming break- 
down of civil administration, to the 
bandying of insults between honor- 
able and conscientious executives, to 
the eternal conflict between the ex- 
ecutive and the legislature. Let us 
remember, rather, that despite the 
struggles for place and power in 
Washington, despite the frequent in- 
efficiency of men who have been called 
to jobs that have no parallel in his- 
tory, we are performing greatly for 
the preservation of the ideals that 
Jefferson so grandly stated. 

Let us remember that our indus- 
trial organization has performed mir- 
acles and is preparing even greater 
marvels for the post-war world. Let 
us not dwell too long on the stubborn- 
ness of John L. Lewis, the venality 
and low-mindeness of other leaders of 
organized labor, the strikes that few 
of us can understand and fewer still 
justify. 

Let us remember that within 18 
months, and on the heels of the most 
disastrous defeat ever inflicted on 
American arms, our fighting forces 
have been sent to every corner of the 
globe and that they have lived up to 
the nation’s best traditions wherever 
they have met the enemy. Let us re- 
member that President Roosevelt, the 
531 members of Congress, the multi- 
tude of men and women charged with 
the conduct of our war efforts are pa- 
triotic and at the same time human— 
with the inescapable defects of the hu- 
man animal. In spite of those defects, 
the nation is moving to victory and 
carrying the civilized world along with 
it. 

On this Fourth of July, let us not 
dwell om.the yearnings of the thought- 
less for the replacement of our Con- 
stitutional system by Parliamentary 
government, or even by a regime mod- 
eled on that of Russia. Let us keep in 
our memories that with all its creak- 
ing and groaning, our system does 
work; that it has, with great travail, 
adapted itself to life in a world as re- 
mote from that of the Founding 
Fathers as their world was from that 
of Noah - 1 Abraham. As a nation, 
we have much reason for joy and 
pride, some for shame and regret— 
but as to the latter, our way of life 
offers a chance for eventual correc- 
tion. Democracy works that way; the 
other political ideas don’t. 


A CASE in point is the recent Con- 
gressional storm over the duties of 
the Office of War Information. In a 


flurry of — political 
cme Sn 

ys ago Oc) out 

Defended by = 4.. funds needed for 
Ad Experts Gneration of the OWI 


domestic news divi- 
sion, to the consternation of everyone 
who knows what that outfit has done 


to clear up the Washington news sit- 
uation during the past year. 

Fortunately, cooler counsels pre- 
vailed in the Senate. Committee 
hearings have taken testimony from 
men who know the facts and who have 
no ax to grind in the preservation of 
OWI or any other bureau. The prob- 
ability is that in conference, the House 
will accept most of the Senate’s ideas 
and the useful functions of OWI 
will be preserved for the rest of the 
war. 

Two effective blows for the life of 
OWI were struck this week by men 
who, at first glance, would seem to 
have little relation to its primary 
function. One was Paul B. West, pres- 
ident of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc.; the other was Ches- 
ter J. LaRoche, chairman of the board 
of Young & Rubicam, now on leave 
from that post to serve as chairman 
of the War Advertising Council. 

These men are concerned with ad- 
vertising, not with news, except as 
advertising can be connected with cur- 
rent news to increase its effectiveness. 

Mr. LaRoche told the Senate com- 
mittee that in the combination of news 
and advertising the United States “has 
a weapon that makes insignificant 
anything the enemy has to offer. This 
gigantic system of quick communica- 
tion between the people and their 
leaders, properly used, is one of the 
bulwarks of a democracy in time of 
war. 

Without cooperation by the peo- 
ple, democracy becomes unworkable 
in wartime, and without intelligent 
understanding, cooperation becomes 
an impractical dream.” 

He also said that “to expect the job 
of information to be done by news 
releases alone is unrealistic thinking, 
for it is one that can be accomplished 
only “by intelligent, skilled use of 
both news and advertising in all 
media.” 

“To do the job right,” he went on, 
“an amount of fact-finding and plan- 
ning must be done that is eye-opening 
to the non-professional. This business 
has developed, and makes available to 
OWI, its own coast-to-coast polling 
machines that study the daily lives of 
people—not only how they buy, live 
and work, but also how they think. I 
don’t think it’s exaggerating to say 
that top-flight advertising men know 
more about the people than they 
know about themselves. For instance, 
a good advertising man can tell you 
how many people are willing to ac- 
cept rationing, how many people 
thought their neighbors were hoard- 
ing. 

No program of information, edu- 
cation, or persuasion can hope to suc- 
ceed unless every detail has been 
thought through.” 

The italics are ours, because in 
those words Mr. LaRoche emphasized 
a truth that this writer has been ham- 
mering since before Pearl Harbor. 
The failure of so many government 
plans has resulted, nine out of ten 
times, because details had not been 
thought through in advance. The 
man who uttered that truth before the 
Senate committee is no bug-eyed 
dreamer, but an experienced adver- 
tising man who has spent the better 
part of 30 years in his profession. He’s 
an idealist, too, for we heard him 


tell a little group of friends a few 
months ago that “if the biggest job 
of advertising is to sell somebody’s 
soap, toothpaste, or candy, then I don’t 
want any more to do with advertis- 
ing.” 








EDITOR & PUBLISHE#p, 


WHY Mr. Lakoche and his colleagues 
on the War Advertising Council 
have not been able to get that sound 
point of view across 


A Great to the Treasury De- 
Instrument partment and other 
Lies Idle high government 


spots is one of the 
baffling phases of the 
war job. What England and Canada 
have done with advertising has been 
known for years. What advertising 
has accomplished here, with the hap- 
hazard and limited manner in which 
it has been employed, is also a fa- 
miliar story. 

The members of the War Advertis- 
ing Council know that advertising is 
no cure-all for government’s difficul- 
ties. It is no substitute for brains, but 
its practice compels the use of brains 
for sound planning, for development 
of a program, for analysis step by 
step of the job to be done, so that 
mistakes can be anticipated and 
avoided. The lack of an advertising 
program is responsible, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER has said many times, for the 
confusion, reversals and crossed trails 
that have marked almost all of the 
government’s efforts to put across 
projects that require the understand- 
ing and cooperation of the entire 
civilian population. The lesson is 
plain, but it has not been learned in 
Washington. 

Students of our wartime efforts in 
years to come will wonder at the 
stupidity of officialdom which sought 
again and again to mobilize the civil- 
ian population behind ideas vital to 
victory without employing the most 
useful tool that American commerce 
had developed during the previous 
half century. We reorganized our 
Army and Navy along lines that had 
been proven sound in our great busi- 
ness enterprises. We set up ma- 
chinery for construction of airplanes 
and ships in numbers that stagger the 
imagination. We have accomplished 
miracles in the physical girding for 
battle, but we have failed in areas 
where mass psychology is the factor. 

Management of the food situation, 
for instance, has broken down dis- 
gracefully. Black markets for meat 
flourish in every large city while 
Army and Navy procurement officers 
complain that they can’t obtain 
enough for the armed services. Ra- 
tioning of gasoline and fuel oil on 
the Eastern seaboard has been char- 
acterized by reversals of policy, gen- 
eral public disgust, and widespread 
violation of regulations. Inflation has 
advanced steadily despite the pro- 
longed wailing of the economic Cas- 
sandras, and no one can predict where 
its deadly spiral will land us. 

Those are fields in which advertis- 
ing could have been and should have 
been employed lavishly for public ed- 
ucation. There are hundreds of peo- 
ple available in New York, Washing- 
ton, and other centers who are com- 
petent to write the government’s mes- 
sages in clear and convincing terms 
for publication in every city and ham- 
let of the land. Their services haven’t 
been used. The closest the govern- 





ment has come to systematic use oj 
advertising has been through th 
radio division of the OWI, which 
produced a semblance of order in th 
sustaining and sponsored programs ; 
behalf of government projects on th 
air waves. That’s better than noth. 
ing, but its effectiveness as a means 0: 
public education is doubtful, and jr 
any case, it is a mere scratch and dah 
at the job to be done. 

We hope that Mr. LaRoche will a; 
length communicate at least a part of 
his vision of what advertising can d 
te the people who guide the nation; 
destinies. If he is able to do so, the 
result will prove that the investmen; 
in advertising was the smallest and 
most profitable part of the billions we 
are spending to insure victory. Fail 
ure to make that investment, on th 
other hand, could prolong the war and 
add immeasurably to its cost, possi- 
bly to the extent of complete destruc. 
tion of the nation’s capitalist economy 


Flag Ass'n Gives 
Cross of Honor 
To Newspapers 


WasHINcTON, June 28—Linwood | 
Noyes, president of American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, today 





accepted on behalf of the press, the 
United States Flag Association’s Cross 
of Honor, and a citation reciting: 

“THE NEWSPAPERS OF AMERICA 

“In recognition of the truly great 
patriotic service which they are ren- 
dering to preserve our freedoms; and 
in grateful acknowledgment of their 
daily conduct which demonstrates the 
immeasurable value to America o 
our guarantee of a free press and ow 
system of free enterprise. Their con- 
tribution to the success of the Fla 
Week War Bond Campaign of 1943 is 
but another entry in a long and hon- 
orable history of vigilant, vigorous, 
and unselfish service to the Flag o 
the United States and all that it sym- 
bolizes.” 

This award, and a similar one to 
the radio broadcasting industry, were 
given at the National Press Club by 
Walter D. Fuller, executive chairman 
of the association. Neville Miller, 
president of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, accepted for radio. 

Other holders of the Cross of Honor 
are Charles A. Lindbergh, Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Dr. B. J 
Cigrand (“the father of Flag Day”), 
Amelia Earhart, Douglas Corrigan, 
and Howard Hughes. 

= 


PEGLER HONORED 


Featured by a lot of good natured 
ribbing and horseplay with waiters 
musicians and even “gent’s room 
attendants refusing for a time to func- 
tion because of the guest of honor, 
Westbrook Pegler, New York World- 
Telegram columnist, June 30 was in- 
ducted into the famed Circus Saints 
and Sinners (Dexter Fellows Tent) 
before 1,600 persons in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 








*” 


The Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C. (180,000 E&S), carrying a 
larger amount of paid advertis- 
ing than any other daily in the 


this service. 


* 
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Answers to Questions, by Frederic J. Has- 
kin, gives a special reason for buying the pa- 
= every day. This serial value has a great 

olding effect on circulation. Ask Haskin 
for terms for your newspaper. 


United States, has renewed for 
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In 500 B. C. Heraclitus was cooking on the front burner 
— He was the Greek gent who discovered the philosophy of change. According to him, 
, today everything in life is in a state of constant flux ...and brother is this true today! (Look at 
ess, the Congress, or your map—the one in your atlas, or in your mirror.) 
’s Cross 
ing: Heraclitus would not have liked Mrs. ‘’Old Ironsides.”"’ Can you imagine her 
[ERICA playing badminton or joining the Waves? She was about as flexible as a WPB priority 
: x “” ruling. Thank goodness what the girls are wearing today isn’t armor plated. 
ns But he weuld have approved our ‘’Slick Chicks’’ of 1943. There's nothing to 
ates the confine them either physically or mentally. That's a wonderful thing about flexibility . . 
rica of it helps you develop above the ears as well as below the neck line. 
— You won't find any "‘mental’’ corsets around the Daily News. We don't 
he Flag choose to ride a static policy through a dynamic world. That's why every department of 
1943 is this newspaper is streamlined to change editorial and business tactics to fit new and 
ad hon- changing conditions. . and we mean... “but pronto.” 
igorous, 
Flag of There's been a big change in Los Angeles. Today, in addition to being a city of 
tae sunshine, scintillating screen stars, and real estate salesmen, Los Angeles is now one of 
one to the world’s great manufacturing centers. 400,000 population growth in 3 years ain't hay. 
y, weep Industrial payrolls alone will exceed one billion dollars in Los Angeles County during 
club by 1943! 
hairman 
Miller, 250,000 of these folks live topsy-turvy lives—we mean the 155,000 “Swing 
ociation Shifters,” 90,000 ““Graveyarders” and the 25,000 other people who work in the dark of the 
‘adio. night. They're doing their jobs the hard way and the Daily News decided they deserved 
f Honor 7 : 7 : é hd 3 
Calvin special consideration. So we gave them a special late-night edition which they could read as 
r. BJ they went to and from work. 
= Not wearing ‘’‘mental’’ corsets permitted fast action. Meeting the new reading 
requirements of these hard-hitting defense workers was just another example of a news- 
paper which doesn’t try to change community habits to conform to its “traditions” but rather 
to change its routines to meet the new needs of a community. 
— So we called it the ‘Swing Shifter.’’ It hits the streets at 22:00 o’clock (10 p.m.) 
room’ with the latest news published by any Los Angeles newspaper. After all, these folks want 
to func- to read the latest war news, and advertisements, too. 
* honor, 
World- 
was in- 
s Saints 
s Tent) 
nd ball The Daily News can’t win the war or decide national issues, but it does know its Los An- * 
Hotel. geles . . . that's why it is right on top of every change in this rapidly changing market 
and why it will continue to stay there. Already a lot of Heraclitine space buyers and 
advertisers have discovered this phenomenon and are changing their schedules to include 
% the Daily News. 
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ANY MAY BE UNWITTINGLY 
contributing to unemployment 
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